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NOTICE.—In the January isswe of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “The Danvers Jewels,’ entitled “ DIANA TEMPEST,” 
Another New Story, entitled “The ROMANCE of SIR REGINALD GRAHAM,” is also commenced in 


the same issue. 








NEW WORKS. 





NOW READY. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 


PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, Author of “The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 
“Mr. Torrens has now added to his already well-established literary reputation by the publication of a very entertaining volume of personal and political 


reminiscences, autobiographical and anecdotic.’’—Times. 


“This valuable and entertaining volume of Parliamentary reminiscences should be studied by politicians on both sides.” —Standard. 
“There is not a dull or uninstructive page in this delightful book, which is at the same time an exhaustive and intelligible record of all the important legislat‘on 


achieved or attempted between the years 1865 and 1884,”"— Daily Telegraph. 
Now ready. 


The LIFE of T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of “ Caste,”’ ‘‘ School,” &. By THomas Encar Pemsrrton, Author 
of ‘The Life of Edward Askew Soutbern.’”’ With Portrait, Fac-simile, and 
other I)lustrations, In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 14s. 


‘* There is a good deal in this biography which will be new even to the best in- 
formed, and it is particularly rich in personal details, furnished mainly by the 
playwright’ sson. All that is recorded of Robertson tends to make his memory 
sweeter, and it is easy to understand why he was so much beloved by relatives 
and friends.’—Globe, 


Now ready. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN 


WATERS. Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine. By Epwarp HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “* Wayfaring in France.”’ With Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
16s, 


“Tt seems to us that Mr. Barker has the ideal spirit of a traveller, though he 
would hardly call himeelf by such an ambitious name. In his own language he 
is a ‘ tramp,’ and few adventures on his walking tours seem to have given him 
more pleasure than his meeting one day in Languedoc with ‘a fellow tramp, a 
genuine one,’ ‘who addressed me as follows: ** Voyageur, n’est-ce pas? Vous 
étes dans le grand; moi, je suis dans le petit.” ’”"—Spectator. 





Now ready. 


LIFE of WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


A.R.A., with Letters or Reminiscences of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Fuseli, 
Washington Irving, Morse, Sir George Beaumont, C. R. Leslie, R.A., Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Edward Everett, hag ie _— R.A,, Professor 
Henry Reed, and other Persons of Note. r. J.B. Fuaaa. With Por- 
trait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. In 1 vol, royal 4to, 25s, 

‘* A very interesting memorial of a very interesting man. His intimacy with 
Coleridge would alone give him a place in the history of English letters, and we 
welcome Mr. Flagg’s biography as supplying a long missing chapter in the 
literary and artistic history of the century.’’—Tvmes, 


Now ready, 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil 


Worsrotp. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 
“ 4 very pleasantly written account of recent travel, and of intelligent observa- 
tion of nature, and of social life in the Dutch East I ndies,”—Times, 


Just ready. 


LETTERS, REMAINS, and 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD ADOLPHUS SEYMOUB, Twelfth Duke of Somer- 
set, K.G. In which are also included some Extracts from his two Published 
Works on Christianity and Democracy. Edited and Arranged by W. H. 
MALLOcK and Lady GUENDOLEN RamsDEM. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 





NEW wN 


By the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA,” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


E.Eanor OC. Price, Author of ** Red Towers,’’ &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 


KING, hes. J.S,. Fuetcuer. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


-OVELS. 


Now ready. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
By the AUTHOR of “ ELSA.” 


The STEPSISTERS. By E.McQueen 


Gray, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 











STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From the French of M. Tu1ers, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 fine 
Engravings and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in 
the Work, engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. In 5 vols, demy 8vo, 36s. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Wi.uuaMm James. In 6 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished 
Commanders on Steel, 42s, 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy. In crown 8vo, 6s, 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From 


the German of ANTON GINDELY. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 24s, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French 


of M. Guizot. By ANDREW ScoBLE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s 





The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of 
Professor Max Dunckgr. By Evetrn Assott, M.A., LL.D. In 6 vols. 
demy 8vo (each volume can be obtained separately), 21s, 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME to the TIME 
of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. Dickson. The Popular Edition, In 4 
vols, crown 8vo, 46s. 6d. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the 
Mag bd bday 4 Mienet, by ANDREW Scosie. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl of 


Orford. Edited by PETER CunnineHAM. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, with Por- 
traits, £5 5:, 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the History of Rome 
from Cassar to Diocletian. By Professor Mommsen. Translatei by Kev. P. 
W. Dickson. In 2 vols, 8vo0, 36s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


a New Serial Story by MARY 


commences, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Just ready, with Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER Ill. 


AND IN THE PRECEDING PERIOD. 
Translated from the German of H. VON SAMSON-HIMMELSTIERNA, 
By J. MORRISON, M.A., 

And Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, 

By FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH- 


WOMEN. Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs, Susannah Taylor, Mrs. 
Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By Janrr Ross. New Kdition, 
“Revised and Augmented, with Portraits, small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘‘ This singularly interesting volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“They were all remarkable women, and as their lives cover very nearly a cen- 
tury, the record of them is an appreciable contribution to the history of politi- 
cians and men of letters,’’—Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 


the Autobiography of George Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols., with Photogra- 
vure Frontispiece Portrait to each, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

* “Tt is full of varied interest, and reveals a character of great force, of sturdy 
independence, of real elevation, aud of genuine generosity......1¢ is in many re- 
spects a valuable contribution to the political, sccial, intellectual, and even revo- 
lutionary, history of our time.’ —Times. 


Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 


STUDIES BY A RECLUSE: in Cloister, 


Town, and Country. By Rev. Aucustus Jessopr, D.D., Author of “ The 
Trials of a Country Parson,” &c. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
** Dr. Jessopp is a real and capable student, and a very instructive expositor of 
the history of his native land.’’—Times. 
«Tt is impossible to open Dr. Jessopp’s book on a dull or empty page.”’—Daily 
Chroniole. 


Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE IN THE 


VICTORIAN ERA: Embracing a Travelling Record in Australia, New Zea- 
land, America, &c. By A PHYSICIAN. [ February 1st, 


INTRODUCTION by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


OLD RABBIT, THE VOODOO: and other 


Sorcerers. Edited by Mary Auicta Owen. With Introduction by CHARLES 
Goprrry LELAND. With over 50 Illustrations by Juliette A. Owen and 
Louis Wain, Small 4to, cloth, 6s. (Shortly, 


PREFACE by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of “ Obiter Dicta.’’ 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE (Author of 


** Paul and Virginia”). By ARVEDE BarinE. Translated by J. E. Gorpon. 
The New Vol, of “*The Great French Writers.’ Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d, [Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. 


BrigHtweEn, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’’ With Portrait of 
the Author and many other Full-Page Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, 

* A very delightful collection.’’—Globe. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 


DO THE DEAD RETURN? By a Clergy- 


MAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With specimens of Syzirit-writing. 
[Neat week, 


The NEW VOLUME of “The INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.” 


POOR LADY MASSEY. Bv H. Rutherfurd 


RussELL. Demy 12mo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The NEW VOLUME of “The PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Study. 


By Vernon LEE, Author of ** Vanitus,” &c, Paper, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY :— 





A VOICE for RUSSIA. By the Secre- 
tary of Russian Legation in Washing- 


ton. 

PRELIMINARY GLIMPSES of the 
WORLD’S FAIR. By Clarence 
Clough Buel. 

The VOICE of TENNYSON. With 
Frontispiece Portrait. By Henry Van 


ke. 

FRANZ LISZT. With Portrait by 
Munkacsy. By Camille Saint- 
Saens, 

BALCONY STORIES —I. Mimi’s Mar- 
riage. 1f. The Miracle Chapel. Illus- 
trated. By Grace King. 

Price 


LIFE in a MALAY PENINSULA. 
Iustrated., 

SWE&tT BELLS OUT of TUNE, Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
An ART IMPETUS in TURKH#HY. 

Illustrated. By John P. Peters, 

STRAY LEAVES from a WHALE- 
MAN’S LOG. Illustrated. By James 
Temple Brown. 

LEAVES from the AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of SALVINI, With Portraits. By 
Tommaso Salvini, 

TOPICS of the TIME, 

OPEN LETTERS. 

| In LIGHTER VKIN. 

ls. 4d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Patemoster Square, E.C. 





——= 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND: 


Its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 
By the late ALPHUS TODD, LL.D., ©.M.G., 
Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, 
New Edition, Abridged, and Revised by his Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE, 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 

‘* A work of unquestionable value to one who would study the machinery of 
the English Government in all its parts. Indeed, for giving an insight into the 
practical affairs of the politics of England, there is no other work of so great 
value.”—Professor ADams’ * Manual of Historical Literature.’ 

“* The book, inits present cheap and convenient form, is a valuable accession 
to the front rank of recent works of reference, and as such deserves at once to 
find its way into every public library in the kingdom.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. 


Sir ARTHUR GorDoN, G.C.M.G. Being the New Volume in the “ Queen's 
Prime Minister Series.” Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 

8s, 6d. (February, 
Extremely little is known by the general public of the early Jife ot Lord 
Aberdeen, or of his services in diplomacy long before he became First Minister 
of the Crown. Sir Arthur Gordon was Secretary to his father—Lord Aberdeen 
—during the period of the war in the Crimea ; and the book may be expected to 
cast important side-lights on some of the critical episodes of her Majesty’s reign, 


The INFLUENCE of SEA-POWER UPON 


the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. Navy, 
Being a Second Part of Captain Mahan’s important Historical Work, “ The 
Influence of Sea-Power upon History.”’ 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 30s. 
“Captain Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most eminent living 
exvositor of what may be called the philosophy of naval history. No historian 
and no writer on naval warfare has displayed so profound a grasp of the true 
meaning of sea-power as a determining factor of human affairs...... uo living 
writer is so well qualified to do this great theme justice as Captain Mahan, and 
certainly the true significance of the tremendous events of these momentous 
years, has never been more luminously or more instructively displayed.’’—Times* 


The GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the 


FLOOD. A Second Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of 
Some Recent Geology. By Sir Henry H. Howortu, K.C.I.E., M.P., F.G.S,, 
&c., Author of “The Mammoth and the Flood,’”’ “ The History of the Mon- 
gols,” “ Chinghiz Khan and his Ancestors,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


CORSICAN STUDIES. By John Warren 


Barry, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 
This book is the outcome of three years’ residence in the island, and deals 
chiefly with the horticulture of Corsica, social life at Ajaccio, the characteristics 
of the people, the fauna and flora, the woodland and its bandits, besides other 


points of interest. 
BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By 
Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With 


JamES Dovaas. 
Maps and Plans, 13 Full-Page Photogravures and many Text Illustrations, 
2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 

“Mr. Douglas has studied the works of forgotten travellers and unread his- 
torians, the official records of the Government and the Law Courts, the office 
books of old-established mercantile firms, the gossip of past centuries which is 
hidden away in odd volumes of letters and memoirs, till he can reconstruct with 
astonishing vividness the Bombay of Wellington and Malcolm......The engravings 
in the book are so numerous and so interesting that we can make no preference 
of mentioning even the best.””—Standard, January 10th. 


EIGHTH EDITION in the Press, 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S 


CAMP, 1882-1892, From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph 

Ohbrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, 

By Major F. R. Wingate, R.A. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

“A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value, In the first place, 

it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it is an historical document ot 

the first importance ; and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at 
the present moment.”—Saturday Review. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


Uniform crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. Edward 


A. Stuart, Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. 


CHRIST in the CENTURIES. By the Rev. 


A. M. Farrpairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


A HANDBOOK for FARMERS and SMALL 


HOLDERS. Edited by Joun Watson, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The first portion of the book is written by Professor Long, who has the advan- 
tage of being a practical farmer as well as a scientific agriculturist. Whether 
British agriculture is or is not on the decline Professor Long does not stop to 
ask, but devotes the whole of his space to setting out how its best exponents still 
make it a profitable undertaking. The second portion of the book deals in a 
special manner with the most recent tendencies of our home agriculture, and 
treats exhaustively on that side of farming which may be most profit ably pur- 
sued on small holdings and allotments. 


A FAMOUS FOXHUNTER: Reminiscences 


of the late THomas ASSHETON SmiTu, Esq. ; or, the Pursuits of an English 
County Gentleman, By the late sir Joun HEARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. With 
Portrait and other Dlustrations, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
coloured boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of 2 SHOWMAN’S LIFE; 


or, the Life and Travels of Van Harv. By Himssif. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations, New Kdition, crown Svou, boards, 2s, ; cloth, 23, 6d. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of HAND- 


WRITING: a Practical Manual for the Guidance of School Boards, Teachers, 
and Students of the Art. With Diagrams and Illustrations, By Joun 
Jackson, F.H.1.S., Originator of the System of Upright Penmanship. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The GRAMMAR of PALMISTRY. By 


KaTHERINE £7. Hin. With numerous Illustrations, entirely New E litiou, 
crown 8vo, cloth, ls. Pedicle ee be 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARS!'ON & COMPANY, Limited, 
SI. DUNSTAN’S HUUsh, FELPLEK LANK, FLEUL STREKT, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


———@——— 
MRS. CROSSE’S “RED-LETTER DAYS.”* 

ELDERLY people who have lived much in society have been 
prone of late years to record their recollections for the benefit 
of the public. There is a passion for gossip; it grows by 
what it feeds on, and the food provided has been ample. 
Every peculiarity in distinguished men and women, of form 
or feature, of dress and manners, is described with infinite 
minuteness; nothing is too small for the chronicler, nothing 
too private; secret drawers are rifled, private letters are 
used without scruple, and the reverence due to the foibles of 
the dead is too often disregarded. We gain little worth 
having from this kind of literary gossip, and nothing that can 
compensate for the evil that it produces. Curiosity may be 
an excellent quality, but it depends upon how it is directed ; 
and, for the most part, works of the kind we are describing 
gratify a false taste. There are, however, exceptions to every 
rule,and Mrs. Crosse’s book, while belonging to the lightest of 
light literature, has merits that to some extent distinguish it 
from most of the “ Recollections” and “ Reminiscences ” that 
have recently been published. Her style is never careless, and 
generally very good ; she has evidently enjoyed to the utmost 
the friendships she has formed, and her judgments appear to 
be at once honest and kindly. There is, on the other hand, 
the common defect of repetition, and some chapters are in 
large measure mere bookmaking. But Mrs. Crosse has much 
to tell that is gleaned from what she saw and heard, and her 
personal reminiscences form the cream of these volumes. 

The gossip of the book is considerably varied, for the writer 
has known many men of science as well as of letters, and 
there are few pages in which the eye is not arrested by some 
lively anecdote or observation. Mrs. Crosse, who has agree- 
able recollections of Dr. Whewell, records with pleasure his 
love of good novels, and how he told her that such was his 
liking for Miss Austen, that he read her tales through once 
every year. With a novelist of a very inferior class, but at 
one time far more popular, she seems to have been intimate ; 
but the only anecdote worth relating of Samuel Warren is 
that he would never allow any of George Eliot’s novels to 
enter his house. “No good thing,” he said, ‘‘can come from 
80 impure a source.” Mrs. Crosse adds that she does not 
think his opinion was due to literary jealousy. “He judged 
Miss Evans as a member of society rather than as the writer.” 
Of the author of Cranford, Mrs. Crosse has bright memories. 
To her, Mrs. Gaskell appeared one of the most delightful of 
women. “There was a genuine warmth and geniality in her 
manner—nay, more. a fascination about her—that made you 
regret the time when you had never known her. There are 
people a single meeting with whom adds largely to our capital 
account of belief in human nature.” Of poets and their 
friends, the writer has more to say than of novelists. She 
knew the “joy-dispensing” John Kenyon, and Landor, and 
the Brownings, and Crabb Robinson, who was “as ugly as 
Socrates,” and “being a great talker himself, valued the gift 
of silence in others.” The reader is therefore brought into 
good literary company, which, although familiar, is suffi- 
ciently entertaining. Of Landor at Bath, Mrs. Crosse relates 
her impressions at some length. Unlike his friend Southey, 
he did not care much for books, and “thought those hours 
ill-spent that were not passed out of doors.” On one 
occasion, the author heard him say: “The time I most 
regret is the time I have spent in reading; if I had read 
less, I should be more original; learning in books is 
learning at second-hand,”—which is one of the extravagant 
and one-sided statements in which Landor delighted. His 
remark that authors should never be seen by authors, 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s saying that the further 
authors kept from each other the better. He observed on 
one occasion that he was the first man at Oxford to leave 
off hair-powder and a pigtail, but Southey, who was at Balliol 
at the same period, had also discarded them. This was in 





* Red-Letter Days of My Life. By Mrs, Andrew Crosse, 2vols. London: 
Bentley and Son, 





1793, and long before the poets became acquainted. Landor, 
as our readers know, was one of the unhappy men who mar- 
vied at random, with the usual result of sucha blunder. It 
seems that during the honeymoon, when he was reading aloud 
some of his own verses, the lady told him to stop because 
she wished to see Punch and Judy performing in the street 
below,—a rather trying interruption for a poet. Mrs. Crosse 
never heard him utter a word of blame; there was never any 
quarrel, but he said merely that life was rendered impos- 
sible to him in Italy. He returned to his family in 
1858, and “showed the irascibility of his temper by kicking 
his dinner and the man-cook out of the window.” The 
writer adds that probably they were both bad, the dinner 
exceptionally so, for Landor’s tastes were simple and easily 
satisfied. On one occasion she heard him say that “a rib of 
Shakespeare would have made a Milton;” and, speaking of 
French criticisms of English poets, he remarked that “ Vol- 
taire stuck to Milton and Shakespeare, as a woodpecker does 
to an old forest-tree, only for the purpose of picking out what 
was rotten.” Like Mr. Ruskin, Landor thought very highly 
of Aurora Leigh, although that poem sins greatly against his 
classical severity of style. Mrs. Crosse met Mrs. Browning ° 
at Kenyon’s, and was disappointed with her. “In conver- 
sation,” she writes, “ Mrs. Browning was reserved, with a 
certain proud aloofness of manner; at the same time, there 
was a listening reticence in her attitude that did not help 
the playful tossing to and fro of talk.” Her appearance, 
too, was not what the author had pictured to herself. 
“To my finding, she had a distinctly hard-featured, non- 
sympathetic aspect; the brow was a noble soul-case, and the 
eyes were dark and penetrating ; but the mouth was hard and 
immobile for any play of expression, while the lower jaw 
showed something of the strength of obstinacy.” Of Browning 
she observes that the impression made upon her, “in his 
quality as layman, not as poet, was that of a thorough-paced 
English gentleman, not aristocratic in appearance, or even 
scholarly in manner, and still less a doctrinaire in argument.” 

As the wife of a distinguished man of science, and known, 
too, for her scientific attainments, Mrs. Crosse had a wider circle 
of acquaintance than most women. She was charmed—as, in- 
deed, who was not }—with Faraday, and relates how the awe 
felt in youthful days for so great a man was tempered on the 
first introduction by learning that he was a great reader of 
novels. “Sixteen quarterings of pure Norman ancestry,” 
she writes, “could not have made Michael Faraday, the black- 
smith’s son, a finer gentleman than he was by nature. Faraday 
has been known to put embarrassed Royalty at ease with a 
grace that courtiers might envy.” Theauthor has an eye and 
a smile for the weaknesses of human nature, even when exalted 
by science :— 

“Sir Richard Owen and Professor Huxley would not be asked 
to meet one another; and, alas! though they had been the closest 
of friends, Sedgwick and Murchison no longer hunted Siluria in 
couples. Even astronomers can be the reverse of nice with each 
other, though the objects of their affections are so far removed. 
Arago’s abuse of his fellow-worker was the most comprehensive 
in the language; he said of Leverrier that he was ‘ the greatest 
scoundrel within the orbit of Neptune.’ ” 

Of “Damas le sdvant” a good story is told. Nothing 
annoyed the great chemist so much as being mistaken for the 
novelist. On one occasion, a lion-hunting English lady, after 
praising him in the most effusive language, and observing that 
she knew every line of his writings, from Monte Cristo to the 
Mousquetaires, added, “* I hope you will allow me to send you 
a card for my next soirée” ‘Madam, I am in no way con- 
nected with the writer you allude to,’ said the savant, with a 
cold disdain that no asinine, snub-proof coat-of-mail could 
resist. ‘Oh, I thought you were the great Mr. Dumas,’ ex- 
claimed the bewildered lady.” 

Mrs. Crosse quotes an estimate of Coleridge, written by the 
mother of a friend, in which she says :—‘I think he is a most 
absent-minded, opinionated man, talking everybody down, and 
going on about subjects that the rest of the company care 
nothing for.” It may be hoped that Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s scientific talk was kept, which Coleridge’s was not, for 
sympathetic listeners, since the author relates that “Sir 
Roderick would walk from dawn to sundown, talking all 
the time of the Palwozoic rocks, never varying the subject 
as much as by a mention of strata above the old Red Sand- 
stone.” Babbage’s talk was of a different character. “No 
mun was more ready for conversation i medias res,—greetings 
and weather-talk were taken as said; your observation might 
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be pointless,—his repartee came smart and sharp, witha ready 
click.” Babbage’s great grievance was his unfortunate calcu- 
lating machine. Upon Count Strzelecki observing that the 
Chinese were greatly interested in it, and wished to know if it 
could be put in the pocket: “Tell them,” replied Babbage, 
“that it is in every respect an out-of-pocket machine.” Mrs. 
Crosse, when on a visit to his house, heard him say that not 
only had he crippled his private fortune by his devotion to 
this machine, but that for the sake of it he had given up all 
the pleasures and comforts of domestic life. Already he had 
spent on it £20,000, when his mother advised him to pursue 
his great object even if it should oblige him to live on bread 
and cheese. His conversation, the author says, made her 
aware “how deeply the disappointment about his work had 
bitten into the very core of his spirit.” 

Mrs. Crosse, in her fear of becoming too verbose and 
garrulous, recalls Sydney Smith’s saying that the Scythians 
ate their grandparents when they became troublesome and 
told long stories. There are gossip-loving readers who will 
devour Mrs. Crosse’s book; but she need be under no fear of 
any savage feeling towards its author. Anecdotes are plentiful ; 
' the spirit of the volumes is good; there is vivacity and sound 
sense in these pages; and what better pabulum has Mudie to 
serve out for an idle hour? If the book reaches a second 
edition, it is to be hoped that the author will supply an index. 





AMERICA “DE ARTE POETICA.”* 

It is difficult to reckon aright with the great Republic beyond 
the seas. There is the impress of novelty and audacity on all 
her doings and undertakings; and every day the feeling grows 
how inextricably all the world’s future is bound up with her. 
On literature, as on politics, she lays down laws that are her 
own. Her addresses appeal in our own language to senti- 
ments which, nevertheless, we cannot understand; and even 
with all our better knowledge, we still, in our insular narrow- 
ness, cannot refrain from wonder at the bursts of amazingly 
tall talk which decorate the pages of a work like that before 
us, which embodies the serious utterances of the Percy Turn- 
bull Memorial Lecturer on Poetry, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Percy Turnbull was a child of great promise, who died 
at nine, and his parents founded the Lectureship to keep his 
name alive. The poetic impulse, as Mr. Stedman assures us, 
has seldom been more forceful than it is at this moment at 
the Johns Hopkins University. That impulse is defined as 
the sentiment which, for ages long before the era of scientific 
reductions, imparted vital energy to the minstrel’s song, and 
has now raised Mr. Stedman to the Johns Hopkins Turnbull 
Lectureship :— 

“Our American establishments [he says in his opening 
lecture], our halls of learning and beauty and worship, are 
founded, as you know, for the most part not by governmental 
edict: they usually take their being from the sentiment, the ideal 
impulses, of individuals. Your own institute, still renewing, like 
Milton’s eagle, its mighty youth, owes its existence to an ideal 
sentiment, to a most sane poetic impulse, in the spirit of its 
founder, devoted though he was, through a long and sturdy life- 
time, to material pursuits.” 

Mr. Stedman goes on to tell us that this, the first-endowed 
lectureship of poetry in the United States, and, as far as he 
knows, the second among English-speaking Universities (the 
Birkhead Chair at Oxford, endowed in 1708, being the first), 
is one of the most “ gracious and noteworthy evidences thus far 
calendared ” of the ideality which, from time to time, awakes 
among the more generous spirits of the material workers. A 
calendared evidence of an ideality has, to us, an artificial 
and not too English ring; but we must not allow our- 
selves, by phrase-making of this kind, to be diverted from the 
fact that a poetical chair of this nature among the working 
Americans is a desirable and a gracious thing, and that its 
first occupant is a man who has a right to be heard. 
In studies of what he calls elemental matters—such as 
scientific truth or human ideality—the lecturer detects a 
return to the notion of the antique and the medieval schools, 
and the attempt to restore a balance between the arbitrary 
and fundamental methods of education. That the mission of 
the Universities is to decorate] and lighten the tasks of 
science—to enhance the use and the joy and the worth 
of existence—and to give to youth its share in every 
study that can engender a power or a delight—to be institu- 








* The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Lond 
and New York: Cassell and Co, seine 


tions both human and humane—only inevitable as schools for 
conduct and advancement—these are the theses of Mr. Sted. 
man’s text. And, first amongst all these supplementary studies, 
as under modern and material pressure the lecturer seems to 
admit that all the gentler arts must be, stands Poetry as the 
most ideal and comprehensive of all. But alas! we reaq 
his statement that Poetry has more readers to-day than it 
ever had, with the painful qualification that Englishmen 
believe directly the reverse. That a great deal more is written 
is quite true. Also, that far more of it comes up to what we 
may call the “lower standards” than in past times. But that 
Poetry is steadily read and studied, save by a very few, it 
seems to us impossible to believe. Even as regards Shake. 
speare, Mr. Irving’s intensely poetical and moving presenta. 
tion of King Lear—really in suggestiveness even more than 
in performance a piece of acting which should rank high 
indeed—has served to illustrate on all hands, amongst the 
people whom we meet, a curious ignorance. The general 
impression of those who “never read it, you know,” that it 
is altogether too gloomy a story for the stage, is oddly 
suggestive of the frame of mind which nowadays expects 
Tragedy to be lively. “That,” we heard one exquisite 
say to another at the Lyceum, as he pointed out a 
bust of Shakespeare, “is the old gentleman who invented 
this.” Poetry, said Wordsworth and Coleridge, is the anti. 
thesis of science. The modern’s sun, adds the lecturer, is “an 
incandescent material sphere, alive with magnetic forces, 
engirt with hydrogenous flame, and made up of constituents 
more or less recognisable through spectrum analysis.” “The 
rainbow itself, that prismatic thing,” has been reduced to its 
elements in a way to test what Mr. Stedman rather sadly calls 
“both the pagan and biblical legends” concerning it :— 
“ We know her woof, her texture. She is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things.” 

And as for such a poetic dream as “idle tears,” has not 
Balzac’s chemist “ decomposed them? They contain a little 
phosphate of lime, chloride of sodium, mucin, and water.” 
In another place, the lecturer gives us as an illustration the 
following amusing contrast of descriptions, which we print 
side by side, as a proof how wisely our instructor desipit in 
loco :— 





“The East Wind gathered, all 


unknown, 
A thick sea-cloud his course 
before : [zone, 


He left by night the frozen 
And smote the cliffs of 
Labrador ; [hand, 
He lashed the coasts on either 
And betwixt the Cape and 
Newfoundland 
Into the bay his armies 
pour.” 





“An area of extreme low 
pressure is rapidly moving up 
the Atlantic Coast, with wind 
andrain. Storm centre now off 
Charleston, S.E.; wind, N.E.; 
velocity, 54; barometer, 29.6. 
The disturbance will reach New 
York on Wednesday, and pro- 
ceed eastward to the Banks and 
Bay St. Lawrence. Danger 
signals ordered for all North 
Atlantic ports.” 





“T accept Reality, and dare not question it, 
Materialism first and last imbuing,” 
is Walt Whitman’s statement of his view of poetry, which is 
certainly after a receipt of his own; and we all of us on this 
side are well acquainted with Tennyson’s poet-acceptance of 
the spirit of the age, which after his manner Wordsworth 
could realise too. Thus, too, do we remember an unknown 
poet’s moralising on the first railway engine :— 
“Time’s last and youngest child, from birth 
The infant monarch of the earth.” 

The poets must surrender, though they like it not. A quaint 
comment upon another side of the Abstract and Concrete is 
supplied by an amusing anecdote of Emerson, summoned from 
a deep discussion upon the Abstract in*his library to inspect 
a farmer’s load of wood. ‘ Excuse me a moment, my friends; 
we have to attend to these matters just as if they were real.” 

An effective summary of this enmity in alliance—or alliance 
in enmity—between the two methods, or the two schools, call 
it which you will, may be found where the lecturer quotes 
these lines from Lowell, whom in another place he regrets as 
the man above all others best fitted to have filled the first 
American chair of poetry :— 

“Science was faith once: Faith were science now, 

Would she but lay her bow and arrows by, 

And arm her with the weapons of the time.” 
“Theology,” adds Mr. Stedman in comment, “ teaching immor- 
tality, now finds science deducing the progressive existence of 
the soul, as an inference from the lawof evolution.” And he cites 
Professor Hardy of Dartmouth College as at once an abstruse 
mathematician and a poetic novelist. Mr. Stedman seems to 
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have interviewed in the modern fashion various authorities with 
the difficult question, ‘“‘ What is Poetry?” before composing his 
lectures. Professor Hardy answers that it is akin to 
physicism—though the physical discoverer is for the moment 
the necessary man—when man may be, they think, beginning 
« py searching to find out God.” ‘ What a chapter,” he says, 
“the Oriental poet could give us to-day in a last edition of 
Job, founding our conception of the Unknown on what we know 
of his works, instead of our ignorance of them. I want anew 
Paul to rewrite and restate the doctrine of immortality.” 
But the poet loses nothing in the end by the enlargement of 
his field of imagination, and the final ground is still his own. 
“Till he and the scientist become one, ‘ Poetry’ takes her 
grave brother by the hand, and cheers him with immortal 
laughter.” What our own learned Professor means by that 
we must leave amongst his many characteristic ambiguities. 
The rank which the sacred writings take in the lecturer’s 
view is curious to note throughout. At one point he takes as 
his contrasted instances of old and new fable—the first durable 
and the last perishing, by strict poetic rule,—the stories of 
“Ruth” and “Esther” on the one hand, and “Anna 
Karanena ” on the other! 

As to the main question, “ What is Poetry ?” we cannot 
find that Mr. Stedman has received or devised any very new 
or satisfying answer. Nor do we suppose that even the man 
of science ever will. ‘Can we take up poetry as a botanist 
takes up a flower, and analyse its components? Can we make 
visible the ideas of its protoplasm, and recognise a something 
that imparts to it transcendency, the spirit of the poet within 
his uttered work?” It is certain that to make visible ideas 
out of the protoplasm of Poetry does sound a task to puzzle 
greater men than Eddison; and we take the truest answer to 
be one which Mr. Stedman quotes, that “one element must 
forever elude researches, and that is the very element by 
which poetry is poetry.” 

“Forever! ’tis a single word— 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two!” 


\ looks now like Calverley’s summary at once of certain modern 


spelling and modern inquiry. That a poem is a poem, asa 
flower is a flower, is much where the lecturer leaves the 
inquiry, and we may leave it with him. 

As to what we may call the second purpose of the lectures, 
the history of Poetry in its bearing upon its nature and 
elements, we fail to find that Mr. Stedman has imported any 
great novelty into the world-old subject. He has his say about 
the Hebrew poets and the prominent classics—he discusses 
Browning as a dramatist in whom a Victorian Shakespeare 
has possibly been lost to the stage, through the inefficient 
ignorance of modern managers and modern audiences—(poor 
people! what a time they have of it, though surely those who 
speak so can scarcely understand how very comprehensive 
the word “audiences” is) and he finds in Swinburne’s 
“Atalanta in Calydon” imaginative music unequalled since 
the “Prometheus Unbound.” He is not far wrong, perhaps, 
in his general estimate of this, our great surviving poet. 
“Poetic splendour” is Swinburne’s truest differentia—and 
that his vogue has suffered from the very excess of it we 
doubt not to be perfectly true. And that his “ metrical genius 
is too enthralling to be over-long endured,” is a saying which 
is happier in the thought than in the expression. In Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Stedman discovers his chief instance of a poet 
constrained by his temperament to write out of accord with 
his own critical judgment, in that he believed action to be the 
purpose of the best poetry. While his own cast of mind led 
him into the subjective form, he still had a preference for bis 
own “Sohrab and Rustum” over the subtle reflection of his 
more characteristic verse. The general failure of modern 
poetry in respect of passion, when it succeeds in simplicity 
and sensuousness, is the keynote, according to the lecturer, of 
all minor verse, whether English or new English. 

We hope that we may have said enough to induce the 
curious upon this good old theme to turn for enlightenment to 
Mr. Stedman’s pages, allowing him to describe his own pur- 
pose as, “in good faith, what his title indicates, elementary.” 
He has attempted, as he says, to consider the essence and the 
incarnation of Poetry as directly as those of the less inclusive 
and more palpable fine arts, and to discern what he considers 
essentials, rather than the much-vexed question of schools and 
fashions on the one hand, or of rhythms and dictions on 
the other. We honestly own that we fail to follow his 





preface much more exactly. It is almost as elusive at times 
as his spirit of Poetry itself. But there are passages of in- 
teresting reading scattered through the volumes, and many a 
quotation which recalls pleasant thoughts. It is singularly 
suggestive that Mr. Stedman—speaking evidently with 
authority as a recognised American critic—should without 
hesitation include Victor Hugo among the greater Gods of 
Poetry, in the great rank with Shakespeare and Dante and 
Goethe, with the latter of whom he especially contrasts and 
compares him. The final place of the famous Frenchman on 
the ladder of Poetry has not yet been found, as his peculiar 
and undeniable charlatanism must for the present conflict 
with his higher qualities; but his undoubted possession of 
“the massive” in his work must tell the other way. Itisa 
figure to be seriously dealt with. In concluding, we hope with 
Mr. Stedman that the best age of imaginative production is 
not past, and that poetry will yet, from time to time, prove 
itself a force in national life. His “words along the way,” as 
he himself calls them, upon an inexhaustible theme, are aided 
by a careful analytical index, which ranges from “ Alastor” 
to “ Wuthering Heights,” and from “ Vers de Société” to 
“ Volapiik.” 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL MONASTERY.* 


WINCHESTER is fortunate, indeed, in finding its vates sacer in 
its Dean. Dean Kitchin has already produced the best 
volume of the “Historic Towns” series in his History of 
Winchester ; and now he has published some records of the 
Cathedral, which throw more light on the inner life of a great 
monastery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than any- 
thing hitherto printed. The documents printed are the rolls 
of the “ Obedientiaries ”—that is, the officers of the monastery, 
the monks who managed its business—for various years ex- 
tending from 1311 to 1517. Concerned as they are with the 
most minute details of daily life, they would be an arid 
wilderness of tedious items if the Dean had not provided an 
elaborate and ordered introduction to guide us through them. 
He has collected the dry and scattered bones, and revivified 
them with a lively and coherent commentary. He has taken 
as his text Lanfranc’s Constitutions for the governance of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and shows us in detail how far 
the monastery of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries con- 
formed to their foundation, and to the rules of the twelfth 
century. He has also printed, by way of further illustra. 
tion, an abbreviation of the Consuetudinary of Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, in 966, turned out the Secular 
Canons of Winchester (who were, allowing for the difference 
of age and manners, exactly like our modern married 
or marriageable Canons), to make room for monks. This 
was edited by his pupil, Allfric, for Eynsham Abbey, 
near Oxford, in the first quarter of the tenth century, 
and this edition is now copied by Miss Bateson from the 
library of Corpus, Cambridge. Here we may be allowed to 
protest against the way in which it has been printed. Dean 
Kitchin’s own copies have been printed, as all such docu- 
ments ought to be printed, in the Latin as written by us— 
that is, “studentium ” is printed so, and not “ studencium,” as 
it would be written in the original; and the genitives and 
dativesin “” are printed so, and not as written, “e;” and “v” 
is put for “u.” Thisis the only sensible course. Latin printed 
as copied in the Record Office, preserving the contractions, 
not as they are written, but in an unintelligible modern com- 
promise, is almost as unintelligible to the ordinary person as 
if it remained in the original hand. To make it intelligible 
the contractions are extended ; “e” for “«” is just as much 
a contraction as “ r” with a twiddle for “rum,” and there is no 
more reason for keeping one than the other. But Miss Bateson’s 
copy not only preserves those difficulties, but is also made nearly 
unreadable by the extensions being printed in a different 
type to the rest of the work,—a maddening distraction to the 
reader. It is a system which has been rejected in the pub- 
lications alike of the Rolls series, the Surtias Society, and 
the Camden Society, as well as by the Dean himself. 

These documents show how far by the fourteenth century 
the monasteries had departed from their original theory and 
primitive practice. They were no longer a company of ascetics 
living a hard life here for the sake of attaining a better life 
hereafter. They were no longer the preservers of learning 





* Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of S. Swithin’s Priory, Winchester, 
By G, W. Kitchin, D D., F.8,A4., Dean of Winchester. London: Simpkin and Co, 
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and the patrons of education, if, indeed, they ever had been 
the latter. They were middle-class gentlemen living a quiet 
college life in the enjoyment of a splendid estate, seeing a 
good deal of good company, and eating a good many good 
dinners, and entertaining themselves with a certain amount 
of good literature. They were by no means tied to the 


cloister. The Prior— 
“ A feudal prince, for he was little less, had his living-quarters 
entirely apart from those of the monks...... He had his own 


esquires and clerks in his service, as well as a full tale of ‘ famuli.’ 
These all wore the Prior’s livery. ..... As he passed from estate 
to estate on business or on pleasure bent, my Lord Prior was sur- 
rounded by a large retinue of friends and followers, and took full 
share in all the duties and amusements of a country life. In the 
Almoners Roll of 1311 a valet had to take charge of his 
master’s horses at Cateney, in Wiltshire, for 3 weeks at a charge 
to the convent of 3s. 6d. In the same year 3d. for 
bread to feed the Prior’s hounds, he being then on his way to 
hunt in the broad forest wilds of Savernake...... In Crondal 
...... serving man of the Prior was staying in charge of 7 
horses, awaiting his master’s arrival for a few days’ coursing. 
so Gree We find, too, that the convent built the Prior ‘a new 
house for his dogs within the precincts,’ ””— 

though sport and dogs were an abomination to the rule of 
Benedict. 

There were in the monastery at its fullest, during this 
period, sixty-four monks, with a net revenue which, at the 
time of the dissolution, was £1,542 3s. 4d., or, taking “the 
moderate scale of 1 : 12 for the difference in the value of money 
then and now,” about £15,500. In a modern college such an 
income would be administered by, at the most, two bursars 
with the general supervision of the warden; but in the 
monasteries there was an extraordinarily complex and sub. 
divided organisation, under which each separate branch of 
revenue and expenditure was administered by a separate officer 
or “obedientiary.” Historically, it is probable that this was 
due to the democratic theory of monasteries that every one 
was to share in all the duties and labours; to take his turn at 
cooking, or gardening, or bed-making. But for centuries 
after these duties had been delegated to paid servants the 
sub-division of responsibility remained, and created the most 
cumbrous system of administration possible. Thus there were 
three Sub-priors besides the Prior to look after internal dis- 
cipline; though, except for the Sub-prior who represented the 
Prior during his frequent and prolonged absences, the priors 
were rather honorary privileged persons than administrators. 
Then there were the church officials: the Sacrist, or trea- 
surer, as he was commonly called in the secular Cathedrals, 
who looked after the “ sacra,” the sacred vessels, ornaments, 
and treasures of the church; the Precentor, who superintended 
the services of the church ; the Custos Operum, or master of the 
works, who was responsible for the maintenance of the fabric ; 
the Anniversarian, who looked after the “obits,” or annual 
commemorations of founders and benefactors. Hach of these 
had his separate estates and his separate roll of accounts. 
Then there were the “ Estates Bursar,” called the “ Receiver 
of the Priory Exchequer;” the Hordarian (a name which 
Dean Kitchin seems disposed to derive from the English 
word “ hoard,” whereas it seems more likely that like all the 
other names it is derived from a Latin word, probably 
“hordeum,” barley, used for any grain), who kept the larder, 
and was in college language the “ manciple;” the Refectorian, 
who saw that all things were duly provided for the dining- 
hall, but did not provide them himself. The Chamberlain 
was about a third of a domestic bursar, whose chief payments 
were £1 33. 4d. for the boys in the school, and the “ liveries ” 
to the Bishop, Prior, and monks; and for the thirty-six 
shaving days of the monastery,—what a fearful array of 
stubble must have been presented in the ten days’ interval 
between the shaving days! 

The Cellarer was a most important person in days before 
tea and teetotalism, when everybody drank beer, or wine if he 
could get it, at breakfast, dinner, and supper,—feast and fast 
day alike. He provided not only the drink, but the vessels to 
drink from. The Almoner, according to the common idea of 
a monastery, as the father of the poor, should be a most im- 
portant officer. But the Dean says :— 

“One cannot help feeling a certain sense of surprise and dis- 
appointment, in going through our numerous Almoners’ Rolls, at 
finding how little they show of any benevolent care for the sick 
and suffering. It is often said that the distress which followed 
after the Dissolution of the Monasteries in England was due to 
the sudden cutting-off of these ancient wells of benevolence. The 
truth rather seems to be that theclamour and distress then arose 
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not so much from the cessation of doles as from the dismissal, to 
find other work for which they were not ill-fitted, of a large num. 
ber of easy-going hangers-on and dependents. The abolition of 
doles must have seemed a terrible wrong to those who preferred 
the casual loaf to the regular wage. Yet, in the main, the end of 
this promiscuous charity was a wholesome though painful remedy 
for existing ills.” 

With other officers, the whole number of these “ Obedientiaries” 
reached nearly twenty, most of them with their separate 
landed estates, or manors, which they were bound to visit 
from time to time, and which gave them the position of 
country gentlemen. The system made the monastic accounts 
a scene of wild confusion. Under such divided responsibility, 
there was no certainty of good, and a very considerable proba. 
bility of bad, management. Hence the continuous struggles 
against deficits, which, in spite of all their wealth, most 
monasteries laboured under, as the histories, for example, of 
Meaux Abbey or Hexham Priory show. Hence, too, the 
diminution in the number of monks. Even at Winchester, 
one of the richest and best-ordered monasteries, there wag 
an almost continuous decrease from sixty-four in 135, 
to twenty-nine in 1495. In 1532, the number had risen 
again to forty-three, a rather remarkable fact, which makes 
one wonder whether, in view of impending dissolution, 
members had entered for the chance of being able to “com. 
pound and cut.” 





FLAUBERT’S LETTERS.* 

AFTER an interval of a year, the series of Flaubert’s letters 
is completed by the appearance of the fourth and final volume, 
containing the correspondence of his eleven last years. We 
are thus able to come to close quarters with the mind of this 
interesting, but at the same time very limited, man of genius, 
—an artist no doubt, but an artist without the humanity 
which consecrates art. Opening with the shy reception 
of the Education Sentimentale, the period of the letters 
comprises the painful elaboration of the St. Antoine, 
the succes Westime of Le Candidat on the stage, the 
comparatively rapid production of the Trois Contes, and 
the hopeless pensum of Bouvard et Pécuchet, the unfinished 
epic of the bétise of modern ideas. The lengthy correspondence 
is lightened by the continuation of the “oid troubadour’s” 
revelations of himself to his revered Georges Sand, and 
brightened by the proud protection and correction of his 
disciple, Guy de Maupassant, nephew of the dead friend of 
his youth. There is little pasture-ground for the anecdote. 
monger amongst these pages, starred with the names of literary 
celebrities grouped in reserved admiration about him ; and the 
student of Flaubert and his influence, intent on the discovery 
of the secret of his talent and temperament, will find that the 
volume does little but accentuate its predecessors. There is 
the same wonted vigorous directness of style, stooping to 
energetic vulgarisms as a relief from the marble severity of 
his serious prose, the same acrid denunciations of modern 
fetidness, of the inundations of cretinism, the same aristocratic 
hatred of the universal stupidity,—literary, political, and 
moral. But there is also the same cordiality, rough tender- 
ness, brusque kindness and sincerity, undiminished, if not 
increased, in these last years of his. 

With the approach of age, Flaubert, who understood Hugo 
and the Romanticists better than the Naturalists who acknow- 
ledged him as master, felt more and more out of touch with 
his time. Those he loved were dead, and few were they by 
whom he could hope to be understood. Art, in his eyes, was 
in a state of marasmus; there was no place more for men of 
taste, and it was only left to “retire into solitude, like a rhino- 
ceros,and attend dissolution.” He and the few survivorsof a 
better age are “ fossils,” and it is useless to publish anything 
more, for hardly any one loves what he loves, or has common 
interests with him. No one cares for style. Even Ste. Beuve and 
Taine take everything into consideration except talent, or the 
intrinsical value of a book. His friend Bouilhet, for whom 
alone he wrote, his Socrates-like “accoucheur,” was dead. It 
was true the “ gigantic” Tourgueneff still remained, and that 
the consolations of Georges Sand were not to fail till four years 
before his own farewell to the world. But Georges Sand and 
he were at opposite poles of art,—were enigmas to each other ; 
her copiousness and serenity could only inspire him with 
admiration and envy. And Tourgueneff and Zola “do not 
admire at all the prose of Chateaubriand, and still less that 





* Correspondance, Quatriéme Série (1869-80). Paris; Charpentier. 
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of Gautier. Phrases which transport me seem empty to 
them. Who is wrong? and how please the public when your 
nearest friends are so far from your ideas?” The hermit of 
Croisset must needs plunge deeper into his solitude, and toil 
at the works he knows will never be popular,—works he fears 
to commence, doubts of when begun, detests long before 
completion. But such sweet pains, such “lucid folly,’ was 
the only tolerable thing in life; to work is to forget one’s 
wretched self, one’s losses by death, and, above all, one’s con- 
temporaries. His nervous malady and excessive sensibility 
detained him a willing prisoner in the wilderness of books 
from which he extracted gall, and not honey. 

How he envies the Olympian serenity of Goethe, and of 
Georges Sand when once freed from passion and revolt! But 
he is conscious of the fatality of his temperament; he cannot 
change his nature and the destiny it imposes on him. His 
philosophy is a sombre one; the natural state of man is evil, 
and progress a myth. He flattered himself he had no illusions, 
but the Franco-German war revealed to him that he had for- 
gotten too much the perversity of mankind. He had even 
cherished aspirations for the times when science and its re- 
presentatives, the “ mandarins,” the Renanist aristocrats of 
intellect, should rule the vile mob; but here was an army of 
gavants, children of Kant and Hegel, pillaging and extermi- 
nating like barbarians! Where was truth? Surely not in 
any single creed or philosophy. Dogmatism is folly. The 
world is built up of antinomies, and “I see no means 
of establishing at present a new principle any more than 
of respecting the ancient ones.” He re-echoes Littré’s “ Ah, 
my friend, man is an unstable compound, and the earth a 
very inferior sort of planet.” For himself, he was an artist, 
and therefore an exile. JT.iterature was, indeed, a vain and 
useless occupation, for oderunt poetas; but without the prac- 
tice of literature life was intolerable. ‘“ Literature has pre- 
served me from giving the rein to my virtues or vices.” The 
one sole duty of an artist is to sacrifice all to art. As he 
writes to Mrs. Tennant: ‘There is just one rule for artists: 
Be as regular and orderly in your life as a business man, so 
that you may be violent and original in your works.” He 
assures Guy de Maupassant’s mother that her son will be a 
genius,—that is, develop an original conception of life. As to 
his success, he continues: “ What matter! The main thing 
in the world is to keep one’s soul in a lofty region far from 
the slimy depths of industrialism and democracy. The cult 
of art inspires pride, and one has never enough pride.” 


Gustave Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant, master and 
pupil, were both alike martyrs of literature, but with a dif- 
ference. The younger was no nervous hermit, finding torture 
and solace in his cult of art; and his contrasting facility and 
uncontested popularity led him to draw too heavily on his 
capacities for pleasure and work. Both were misanthropes, but 
the elder possessed “all tenderness,” as he said, beneath his 
rough exterior, bad the “ bump of admiration,” and loved to love 
whom and what he admired. He protests to Georges Sand 
that she ought not to take him at his word when he assures 
her there is nothing but literature that interests him. He is 
the prey of the deepest melancholy when not enthusiastic—for 
he loves and desires enthusiasm. But enthusiasm is no lasting 
state for man, and the vulture of ennui was never far away 
from his heart. He warned the hapless Guy de Maupassant 
toshun the “ vice of melancholy ;” but it was the blind leading 
the blind. How best describe in epitome the character of his 
martyrdom ? In this volume, a declaration of his own, and 
two opinions of others that he quotes with approval, will help 
us. “TI endeavour to intoxicate myself with ink, as others do 
with alcohol,”—to forget the world and himself. He announces 
his intention to visit Switzerland for his health’s sake, 
“obedient to the advice of Dr. Hardy, who calls me ‘a hysterical 
woman,’ a remark I consider profound.” And, finally, “My 
poor Bouilhet used to tell me, ‘There is no man more moral 
than you, and no one who loves immorality more: a silly ex- 
pression or action delights you.’ There is a certain amount 
of truth in that. Is it an effect of my pride? or does it result 
from a certain perversity?” To paraphrase this last: he 
was an artist, a lover of the beautiful, who took his art so 
seriously that whatever was not artistic inspired him with 
instant and persistent disgust. He might desert Apollo for 
Venus for a moment in his youth, but he returned to his true 
cult in horror and repentance. A lover of the beautiful, and 
yet unable to tear himself from the fascinated contemplation 


of ugliness and evil. Vanitas vanitatum is his sole litany. 
The hero of L’Lducation Sentimentale fritters away his life in 
inaction, because he finds nothing worth the doing, and learns 
that his aspirations, if realised, bring but additional sorrow; 
his heroines, be they antique Salammbés or modern 
Mme. Bovarys, pursue the phantom of happiness only to 
find all is illusion and mirage. Like Carlyle, he hated 
a fool, and found few who were not fools; but further, 
like Catullus, it was odi et amo with him,—he hated fools 
and folly, but could never desist from their study. The 
ancient world of ideas had passed like a nightmare before his 
“St. Antoine,” and his “Bouvard et Pécuchet” were to 
incarnate modern folly in all its branches. But it was not to 
be his thus to complete his vengeance on his contemporaries 
and their colossal bétise. And, as he cried, why did fatality 
require him to always select abominable subjects? At all 
events, he could mainly forget in his correspondence the 
theories that caused him so much trouble in the execution of 
his works,—namely, the necessary exact correlation of form 
and idea, and the necessary impersonality of the author. His 
letters, indeed, owe their charm and value entirely to the fact 
that he felt himself at liberty to reveal himself in them, 
without fear of infringing his theories,—nay, in sheer relief 
from them. 





MOUNTAINEERING.* 


Ir is a truism, but we cannot help repeating it, that no sport 
has quite the same power of developing all the qualities that go 
to make the best type of manly character as mountaineering, 
even in this adventurous age. The most striking feature in 
the character of the true mountaineer is his unselfishness, 
and though this may naturally coexist with courage, he is 
compelled to adopt it as much from the instinct of self-pre- 
servation as from any higher motive. And if it grieve some 
to have to puzzle over this paradox, the experienced moun. 
taineer knows the meaning of it, and rejoices in recalling 
romantic deeds that are forever crowned with the halo of self- 
sacrifice. Surely there can be no nobler training for a man, 
except that of the soldier? But there are moments in the 
madness of battle when the soldier becomes oblivious to 
everything but the foe, and the mountaineer does everything 
deliberately; results are simply matters of calculation, the 
only complications being in the form of weather changes and 
accidents. Itis a fight, but one in which he must ever act 
on the defensive. 


Itis but a step further to say that the mountaineer belongs to 
a class that must always be limited; the standard of efficiency 
is ordered by an ordinance other than human, and it never varies. 
It involves physical soundness, absolute steadiness of nerve, the 
most instant presence of mind, and a tireless watchfulness. 
Let those who think climbing within the reach of any 
one given to getting himself into awkward places, count 
the number of bis own acquaintances who dare not go within 
a foot of the sea-wall of a watering-place. Let them realise, 
we say, that this kind of vertigo is the rule rather than the 
exception, and then let them think of the hours that must be 
spent on the edge of precipices, on the ice-slopes, or crawling 
prostrate over a snow-bridge; the avalanche that may sweep 
the climber away, the snow that slips with him off an ice- 
surface, or the stones that, from some unforeseen cause, 
bombard his path with sudden fury. One knows men of great 
nerve and courage who will be seized with panic at the 
moment when the balance of life and death is held up. And 
even absolute steadiness and presence of mindare as nothing, 
lacking a well-remembered experience and a careful watch on 
the weather. A minute’s sunshine,—what does it not mean, 
when the failing light warns the party to make haste, and a 
snow-bridge has to be crossed, to wait or not to wait till it is 
well in the shade? No, indeed; the proper combination of 
qualities is rare, and certainly not on the increase in 
this age, cursed as it is with that modern psychological 
terror, nervousness. The mere waiting, the enforced idleness 
on some awkward slope or corner, while the cruel wind numbs 
the fingers, is enough to unnerve the average man. The 
mountaineer himself forgets the weakening effect of a few 
months’ worry and hurry on his trained muscular system, 
and, though he may not have failed in any one part of a 





* The Badminton Library: Mountaineering. By C. T. Dent; with contribu. 
tions by W. M. Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Mathews, C. Pilkington, Sir F. 
Pollock, H. G. Willink, and an Introduction by Mr. Justice Wills, [lustrationa 
» by H. J. Willink and others. London: Longmans and Co, 
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difficult climb, the strain is very great, and the relief when it 
is over tells him the folly of thinking he can resume his old 
life at a moment’s notice. And for men who are not first- 
rate, the exhaustion and subsequent exposure means death ; 
late years have shown us this much. It is always so with 
athletes. The strong swimmer, after a long absence from the 
sea, plunges into the water, and once again enjoys one of the 
keenest pleasures of life; he is humbly and silently thankful 
to get back; but sometimes he does not get back, and the 
local moralist delivers himself of the usual platitudes on the 
event. 

It would appear, indeed, that mountaineers as a class are 
better fitted to climb now than they were a hundred or even 
fifty years ago. The mountaineer of to-day fails to under- 
stand why his predecessors complained so much of giddiness, 
nausea, lassitude, and other ailments, consequen‘ on attaining 
a rarer atmosphere. Such an experience is the exception 
nowadays. Why is this? Are we better than our fathers? 
Undoubtedly we are better trained, in the sense that we are 
more regularly trained than they were. Climbing was a 
spasmodic species of adventure then, and now it is a regular 
recreation. More is done in a year by one man than was done 
then by a hundred, and consequently he gets the mountaineer’s 
chest,—that is to say, his heart and lungs attain the highest 
possible efficiency under a new set of circumstances, and he 
approaches the development of the Indians of the Cordillera 
of the Andes, and the Apache-Yumas, the Apache-Mojaves, 
and other branches of that nation living in the highlands of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and California, who have always 
attracted the notice of travellers to their great breadth and 
depth of chest. 

The greater part of Mountaineering is from the pen of Mr. 
C. T. Dent, and its practical excellence is certainly owing to 
him. The chapter devoted to “Snowcraft” is admirable in 
its clearness and its exhaustive attention to detail; nothing is 
omitted or insufficiently explained, and the beginner realises, 
from the care bestowed on minute particulars, how necessary 
is caution. No one but a mountaineer could have written 
it, for it contains the essence of mountaineering science,— 
thoroughness. This quality, indeed, stamps the work of all 
the other collaborateurs, and, as Mr. Dent tells us, they have 
assisted him all through, so that the unity of style and treat- 
ment is, perhaps, more marked than in the preceding volumes 
of the Badminton Library, all remarkable, be it observed, for 
this invaluable quality of a composite book. Any one may 
realise for himself how necessary this quality of thorough- 
ness is by remembering the accidents that have occurred. 
In the ten years ending 1860, none were chronicled, with 
the exception of the celebrated ascent of the Matterhorn ; since 
then, there have been one hundred and fifty, all due to some 
form of carelessness. Moreover, they are likely to increase, a 
result, we are afraid, that will not be affected by the publica- 
tion of Mountaineering. This foolhardiness is a rampant 
characteristic of Englishmen, as we have yearly demonstrated 
to us by the tiresome performances on Beachy Head. If young 
blood ever listened to any advice, a special warning might have 
sufficed to remind them that though on Beachy Head a long- 
suffering coastguard may appear at the critical moment, in 
the Higher Alps such fools are mercilessly punished, with 
perhaps the momentary satisfaction of providing Science with 
additional data for determining the rate of glacier movement. 
Alpine outfit is another subject which gives Mr. Dent an 
opportunity for a none-too-careful discussion on dress. ‘“ Re- 
connoitring” and the “Principles of Mountaineering,” in- 
cluding, of course, the study of weather, are points in which 
the advice of experience is invaluable,—experience which 
enables a man to express in a compact form the result of 
countless observations. 

Mr. D. W. Freshfield gives some very sound advice in 
“Mountaineering beyond the Alps,” with which should be 
read Mr. Pilkington’s “ Climbing without Guides.” Therising 
generation in different parts of the Empire, tuo impatient, 
it is to be feared, to go through an apprenticeship in 
the Alps, will learn much from these chapters, wherein the 
thoughtful writers have put general and particular advice as 
to the constitution and conduct of climbing parties. The 
interest in climbing is passing from the Alps to wider coun- 
tries; and mountaineers, ever ambitious, recognise that the 
greatest feats are yet tocome. The Alps will never lose their 
charm, and the combination they possess of so many varied 








and interesting climbs ; and, indeed, it would be an error to 
neglect them in the education of a mountaineer. Switzerland 
is the great school of the art. Nowhere else is snowcraft to be 
learnt, and it is hardly necessary to add that nowhere else 
has the craft of the mountain-climber been systematically 
studied and developed. We would go so far as to say that 
not only is an education without the study of the method of 
the Bernese-Oberland guides incomplete, but that not to have 
made an ascent with the great Melchior argues a want of finish, 
Individual example is great at any time and in every place, but 
simply invaluable in mountaineering. The state of the snow, 
when to go on and when to turn back, these, and particularly the 
second desideratum, are to be learnt from the great guides, 
And though the second qualification is not tested in mountain 
ranges beyond the reach of the civilising Cook, as it is by 
coming into range of a battery of critical telescopes, one man, 
at least, must have an unfailing supply of it. Snowcraft has 
somewhat fallen into the background of late years, says Mr. 
Freshfield, and he reminds us that the Caucasus has par. 
ticularly called for it. The great Asiatic ranges will require 
it even more, at heights, too, where nerve, steadiness, and 
endurance will be tested to the utmost. In the Introduction, 
Mr. Justice Wills, alluding to the dangers of bad weather, 
falling stones, and grass-slopes, goes on to say :— 

“Falling stones may come from the most unexpected places, 
and I have seen from my Alpine home a whole flake of mountain- 
side peel off without warning, and sweep with a cannonade of 
thirty hours’ duration a gully that I and mine have used for 
years as a highway to the upper world.” 

Such an occurrence is not often seen in the Alps, and Alpine 
climbers would be somewhat scared at the rock-falls in the 
Himalaya. The range of temperature, too, would be an un- 
pleasant experience for any but the most hardy. The future 
of mountaineering lies in these great mountain chains of Asia. 
We do not forget the Andes and the New Zealand Alps, which 
offer a magnificent field, nor the ranges of western North 
America. Another generation will, perhaps, talk disrespect- 
fully of European hill-climbing and Alpine “ beer and skittles.” 

Mr. C. E. Mathews has much both interesting and melan- 
choly to tell us in Recollections of a Mountaineer. The great 
pioneers are passing away—some have already gone—Forbes, 
John Ball, Reilly, Sella, Moore, and Hudson, the “ Paladin” 
of mountaineers, and the great guides, Balmat, Croz, Maquinaz, 
Carrel (of heroic memory), and Lanier; the Oberlanders, 
Baunen, Maurer,and Jakob Anderegg. Christian Almer and 
Melchior Anderegg arenearing thefurther end of life’s span, but 
they are unequalled, and their names recall with others, as “the 
cool wind off a glacier,” refreshing memories of great deeds. 
It is “inexpressibly sad,” as Mr. Mathews says, to think of 
their retirement, but none have better earned their rest. 
Mr. Willink’s drawings will appeal to every climber, so happy 
are they in catching the attitude at critical moments and the 
spirit of the sport; the book would lack much without them. 
We should say, in conclusion, that Sir F. Pollock’s “ Early 
History of Mountaineering ” forms a most readable introduc- 
tion, and, historically speaking, is as good a sketch of the sub- 
ject as could be achieved in the space. He, too, thinks the 
mountain-climber better off, physically speaking, to-day than 
he was two generations ago. The further developments of 
mountain-climbing in Asia and elsewhere will require, before 
long, another edition ; but, otherwise, this volume is not likely 
to be superseded. 





THE GREAT ENIGMA.* 
Mk. LILLy writes under special circumstances for a particular 
public. Although now of the Roman Communion, in this 
volume he speaks merely as the Christian apologist against 
the outer world of cultivation: such a world as is represented 
by the Prince in Mr. Shorthouse’s allegory of the Little School- 
master Mark. The apologist asks to be allowed to place the 
issue before numerous readers of cultivated but “ hazy intel- 
lects,” who, with smile or sigh, absorb for a day or two any 
magazine theology, and reproduce it as original thought for 
the delectation of a dinner-table. Such pupils are not hopeful. 
They do not mind looking upon themselves as rats quitting a 
sinking ship; we can only bid them consider whether it is 
quite wise even for rats to try to hurry the scuttling in mid- 
ocean. The fashionable craze of gossip on the creeds may 
have more serious consequences than some imagine; but its 





* The Great Enigma, By W.S. Lilly, London: John Murray, 1892, 
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votaries are not likely to wish to take practical action in the 
solving of the Great Exigma. Unfortunately,—in religious 
matters only,—those who have no weight have much influence. 
Yet nothing can be done with them except to show the 
tendency of their treatment of religious problems. 

But there is ‘another type in the cultivated yet hazy world, 
« practically outside the Christian pale,” to whom Mr. Lilly 
addresses the argument of his present work. There is a very 
High Example of answering with silence, or merely putting 
counter-questions to, persons vain, captious, or insincere; but 
all questioners are not insincere. They are willing to take the 
consequences of being convinced, and, to some amongst them, 
a first step is taken when they are able to see how it is not 
quite impossible that a creed of love and of purity, growing out 
of relations witha Living Being, may ve as rational as a creed 
asserting our dependence on some infinite but unconscious 
Existence, to which we may, or may not, have more or less 
ascertainable duties. Probably none were ever converted by 
literary, philosophical, or even historical statements, as regards 
Christianity ; but some are afraid to merge their lives in what 
is attractive, although it may be a delusion. Yet they cannot 
ignore the Great Enigma. Does Christianity give any answer 
to it? is their problem of problems. To know whether 
Christianity holds the solution or not—is Christianity effete, 
or is Christ alive?—that is the point. Mr. Lilly observes of 
these inquirers :— 

“It is of no avail to say to them, with a vigorous disputant of 
the present day: ‘A man who cannot occupy his mind with love, 
friendship, science, literature, art, politics, trade, and a thousand 
other matters, must be a poor kind of creature. ..... They 
feel that the exact contrary is true; they feel that a man 
who can wholly occupy his mind with such things—even 
though he put money in his purse thereby—must be ‘a poor 
kind of creature,’ because precisely in proportion to an eleva- 
tion in the scale of being is our inability to appease with finite 
husks the infinite hunger that is in us.” 

For such minds, Mr. Lilly practically retraces his own path 
to the “chapel in the Infinite” which he has found. He 
points out the teachings of the modern schools. ‘ At least,’ he 
seems to say, ‘you may observe that by accepting those guides 
you arrive at no end.’ We think he does well to begin with an 
account of the school of teaching which least directly affects 
the cultivated doubter, but with which it is essential he should 
have definite acquaintance. 

No wise apologist would ever press the argument for 
Christianity on the ground of its convenient restraints for 
other people. An appeal to self-interest alienates more fine 
spirits than it attracts, and Christian reverence for the Ten 
Commandments, or inspiration derived from the Beatitudes, 
cannot be directly correlated with perception of their values as 
codes of limitation on others. It isa matter of experience with 
some that even in this world there is a feeling of perfect trust in 
friendship which exists only between those mutually conscious 
of endeavours to obey laws which permit no wrong, and which 
have as object absolute perfection. But if such a code be 
deliberately put upon an insincere basis, as trading upon our 
appreciation of the leverage of Christianity on a Christian, 
then, even if it could exist, this trust is not for sincere men. 
The better class of doubters would repudiate the argument 
from convenience, except, perhaps, as regards the young and 
the uneducated. They had better be left alone,—all our culti- 
vated doubters agree on that point. 

Butit is precisely the young and uneducated whom Atheism 
will not leave alone. The consequences of its propaganda are 
so very serious in practice that no man with brains is justified 
in letting the question go by default, or in looking upon its 
workings, with M. Renan, as a curious experience for humanity. 
If we are to suffer from what Swift has called the incon- 
veniences of abolishing Christianity, let us go with our eyes 
Open to meet them. Our hazy dilettanti would do well to 
see whether they are prepared for teaching which may startle 
them by its ignorance of the past, and fill them with appre- 
hension for the future. Mr. Lilly’s first task is to show in barest 
outline the positive commandments and active ability of those 
who “are training the coming generation to believe that the 
answer to the Great Enigma is not moral but material.” We 
said a few weeks ago that greater and greater would be 
the coming differences between the Secular and Christian 
socialism of the future; but we have not yet seen in Eng- 
land any fight between the Atheistic and the Christian 
politician on the same level of power. Yet, as this must be 





the result of our present progress, it is right to see what side 
we prefer. Even from extracts made or indicated by Mr. 
Lilly, some will better understand the really atheistic aims. 
It is sufficient to sketch these to repel the doubting man of 
cultivation and of honour. But if his own views be of no 
consequence, has he a logical reason for repulsion from the 
statements of the Catéchisme du Libre-Penseur? More im- 
portantly—since logic counts for little with most of us—will 
he not suddenly find that he has let his opportunity slip, and 
that his protests as to good taste have become ineffectual ? 

Setting aside the atheistic propaganda, Mr. Lilly turns to 
the popular intellectual influence of Agnosticism, and finds 
that “ M. Renan’s critical agnosticism is practically as fatal 
to duty as the most dogmatic atheism.” Now, although M. 
Renan is essentially a thinker pour sentir, all estimate of the 
slightness of his argument is often as personal and as in- 
stantaneous as perception of the grace of his style. It is 
otherwise when we arrive at Mr. Spencer’s scientific agnosti- 
cism, and have to meet a very different teacher, with appeal 
to brain rather than to fancy. Mr. Lilly says :— 

“The truth is, that to the whole Utilitarian school, in which 
Mr. Spencer must assuredly be classed, the facts of our moral con- 
sciousness present quite insuperable difficulties. Bentham pro- 
posed to get rid of those difficulties by the simple method of 
banishing the word ought from the vocabulary of morals, and by 
ceasing to talk about duties. Mr. Spencer, less boldly, endea- 
voured to explain away the ethical sense, in deriving it from the 
instincts of selfishness, sympathy, imitation, disciplined by the 
experiences of the countless generations who have bequeathed to 
us their slowly-developed nervous organisation. Such are the 
unmoral factors from which he seeks to evolve the commanding 
sanctity of Right, the stern benignity of Duty...... There isa 
whole universe between the feelings of the indispensableness of 
the means, if we would attain the end, and the feeling that 
obedience to the voice within is itself the end, to be followed in 
the scorn of consequence.” 

Mr. Lilly examines Mr. Spencer’s doctrines of Causation, 
of the Relativity of Knowledge, and of the Unknowable, and 
his fine and interesting argument is worth attention. He 
asserts that Mr. Spencer’s “philosophy is but a gigantic 
attempt to explain the real, the living, by mechanism,” but 
it fails ; and, “if the intellect is valid, the true conclusion can 
never be Atheism or Agnosticism, but must be either Theism 
or some higher form of Pantheism, which is really, in good 
logic, a kind of Atheism.” 

It is not unnatural to consider here the objections which 
the cultivated modern mind must feel when arguing with 
persons whose concrete and corporeal notions of spiritual life 
are equally inconceivable, and, in dealing with such difficul- 
ties, Mr. Lilly tells the apologue of Moses and the shepherd. 
The tale goes that when Moses checked the man for his 
anthropomorphism, the poor shepherd could no longer pray to 
the God whom he had hitherto adored, and, after a while, 
“God spake unto Moses, and said, ‘Why hast thou driven 
my servant away from me? ...... What is evil in thee 
is good in another.’” And thus we are led to the argument 
from the inner life. How it can be possible for man to receive 
truth is one problem, and how his moral sense can be satisfied 
by a world which is full of pain is another; and thus these 
considerations further cause the thinker to examine what the 
mystics may have to say for themselves. Undoubtedly, their 
answers have more to offer the intelligence than those solu- 
tions of the World’s Riddle heretofore described. But, after 
all, Mr. Lilly shows that the issue is now between Christianity 
and no religion—(we simply could not return to the other 
religions of antiquity)—and for his public he endeavours to 
prove that “there is nothing irrational, and therefore im- 
moral, in accepting the Christian synthesis as affording the 
best answer to the Great Enigma.” 

Such is an outline of this brilliant apology by a clever 
writer. How far it will appeal to its desired public it is im- 
possible to say. Butit may serve a useful purpose in showing 
the real issues at stake, and in warning dilettante theologians 
that they are behaving foolishly. An English youth, in a 
Southern pine-forest, for mere idleness, once applied a match 
to a thicket of light reeds, but almost before he had time to 
be amused at the roar, the neighbouring trees had caught the 
blaze. He never meant much when he set on fire the pine 
wood. Mr. Lilly’s book may warn us that there are some 
questions with which it is not well to beguile an idle hour. 

Yet in the last chapter, after the serious examination of the 
negatives is over, we wish that Mr. Lilly had seen his way to 
another conclusion. Whether it be from the conditions of the 
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apology, or from the idiosyncracy of the apologist, we do not 
know; but something is lacking, and we believe it to be a 
serious omission, on propagandist grounds. We follow with 
intellectual assent the steps by which we are brought to his 
conclusion that, despite contrary teachings, if we please, 
we may be Christians. There Mr. Lilly stops. Would it not 
have been possible to append a word from the experience of 
those who have felt that they must be Christians? Surely, 
this would not have been out of place in an appeal on behalf 
of rational Christianity ? Intellectual arguments usually fail 
—they fail, even ‘‘ with those inside the Christian pale,”—in 
many a combat for many a one, albeit, “in moments when he 
knows he cannot die.” But there is a witness (not of a few, 
nor of those of one type, nor of one race,) which seems to give 
as much assurance of the existence of the Greater Life 
without, as of the lesser life within, each being. Nor is 
this only the witness of history. It is the witness of our con- 
temporaries, perhaps of our personal friends. We have 
spoken already of the trust felt between those who equally 
have given themselves to that which is greater and dearer 
than the friendship inseparable from their earthly lives. In 
such relations, it is sometimes possible to know the innermost 
personal conviction of another soul. One, who had felt its 
influence, lately spoke of the intense power exercised by 
another mind which had passed through most fiery trials, and 
had seemed to come out of these trials as if purified of all 
earthly longings. With advantage, Mr. Lilly thus might have 
completed his appeal. When the mind is too tired to follow 
arguments, the spirit absorbs the force of the personal 
certainties of men and women who have not served God 
for nought, but who are willing to trust Him in the pain 
and the dark, even for those they love; for, as one has 
said :—‘ I do not think—I know—that God is good, and that 
in the willing acceptance of His will is absolute peace.” It is 
they who have solved the Great Enigma: “ Tranquillus Deus, 
tranquillat omnia, et quietam aspicere quiscere est.” 





ARTISTIC TRAVEL.* 


IN this picturesque book, Mr. Blackburn takes us a thousand 
miles south by degrees, beginning with Normandy, passing on 
to Brittany, then to the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria. The 
illustrations which accompany each part of his book will be 
interesting both to travellers and to those who are obliged to 
stay at home, although they cannot claim the attractiveness 
of a first appearance. Most of them are familiar to all who 
care for illustrated books of travel. We all copied the frontis- 
piece in our youth; we have been in Brittany with Randolph 
Caldecott, in the Pyrenees with Doré; John Phillip’s Spanish 
sketches are not new; nor are the Algerian pictures, which 
have already illustrated another of Mr. Blackburn’s books. 
However, they were all worth reproducing, for one reason or 
another, having, especially Caldecott’s Breton sketches, a 
character of their own. Neither can any special novelty be 
claimed by the letterpress of the book. The author himself 
says, ‘the majority of these pages have already appeared in 
print.” Some of the descriptions apply to places and people 
as they were twenty, or almost thirty, years ago. This 
may not affect the book’s picturesqueness, but certainly 
does affect its value. The last thirty years, or even 
twenty, have changed France as much as, or more than, 
England. Now it is almost useless to hunt for the old 
caps in Normandy, and even the strange Breton costumes 
are fast disappearing. Railways and the Republic are bring- 
ing everything to what seems a desirable level of sameness 
and commonplaceness. Not, of course, that France has lost 
the wonderful interest and variety of her different races and 
provinces; but the old idea of French travel finds itself un- 
realised now. Streets of those houses in Rouen, Lisieux, 
Pont Audemer, Caen, and other towns, which former travellers 
described so lovingly—quaint, beautiful, artistic, barbarous, 
dirty, unhealthy—have been pulled down in the last ten or 
twenty years. Brittany has not changed so much, but it also 
is changing. In Brittany it seems as if Nature could never 
lose that peculiar character, “pre et mystérieuse,” which 
marks the province off so clearly from the rest of France. 
But processions are hardly any more seen, pardons will one 
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of these days be things of the past; a hundred old customs 
and superstitions are on their way to vanish with the old 
language, the quaint costume. Still there is much left; and 
Randolph Caldecott’s illustrations, joined to his own interest. 
ing and picturesque descriptions, make Mr. Blackburn’s 
chapter on Brittany one of the most attractive in his 
book. 

We have long suspected that a peculiar kind of genius js 
needed to do justice to the Pyrenees; and this genius is not 
possessed by Mr. Blackburn. Neither, perhaps, does M. 
Gustave Doré, with stormy sensationalism and caricature, 
satisfy the minds of those who feel the deep romantic interest 
of that beautiful borderland. Watering-place life is exactly 
the same everywhere; nobody cares to know how the day is 
spent at Eaux Bonnes, Cauterets, or Luchon. However, Mr. 
Blackburn writes of all this in a lively strain, and gives a 
great deal of description, which will instruct those who have 
never seen the Pyrenees. If we want to know anything of 
the real life of the people—of the Basques, for instance— 
rather than of the Frenchmen and other foreigners who play 
about these mountains in the summer, we must go to some 
other authority. 

Perhaps Mr. Blackburn is happier the nearer he gets to the 
sun. His travels in Spain appear to have interested him 
deeply. This part of the book, however, shares with the rest 
in the defect of being both conventional and too much out of 
date. There is something a little distracting in being ex- 
pected to read parts of a diary of 1864, when one wishes for 
a picture of Spain assheis. Still, the changes are probably 
much less than in any part of France, so that we can enjoy a 
very picturesque account of old cities and cathedrals, of slow 
but not adventurous travelling—with its own dangers, how- 
ever, as far as the diligence is concerned—of Madrid and its 
ways, a bull-fight, the Alhambra; everything, in fact, that a 
traveller ought to see in Spain. Here, too, as in the Pyrenees, 
one cannot help longing for excursions from the beaten track. 
One would like some “artistic traveller” to write a book on 
Spain without any of the conventional wonders and admirations 
mentioned above. Everybody knows all about them, somehow, 
from earliest childhood. This is Spain; but is this the real 
Spain that her own people know? The aspiration, however, 
is ideal, and not likely to be fulfilled in so difficult a 
country. 

At last we come to the land where the author’s heart is. 
Mr. Blackburn writes delightfully of Algeria, though, we 
fancy, with a good deal of repetition from a former book. 
But under those blue skies he is so happy that we do not 
wonder at his repeating himself; it naturally seems worth 
while to hammer the beauty of Algeria with many strokes 
into the head of the British public. The brilliancy of light 
and colour, which can hardly be imagined without being seen, 
“the conflict of races, the contrast of colours...... the 
glare, the strange sounds and scenes...... the variety of 
languages heard at the same time, and, above all, the striking 
beauty of some faces, and the luxurious richness of costume,”— 
all this makes a new world for an artist, whether with brush or 
pen, as he finds himself among the splendid Moors, the dignified 
Arabs and Kabyles; waking to such a sunrise, seen from such 
an Oriental house, as Mr. Blackburn describes—surrounded 
by the scent of orange-groves in the Bouzareah, among the 
marabouts’ tombs in a garden of palms and aloes, or on the 
same high ground watching one of those storms that are 
heralded by “little companies of small white clouds,” and 
that finally break over the country in wildest hurricanes of 
wind and rain. . 

It would be worth while to make this thousand miles’ 
journey towards the sun, as the author suggests, in one long 
autumn, returning in the same leisurely way. We should not 
take Artistic Travel with us as a guide-book, and we should 
not follow beaten tracks or haunt watering-places. But though 
the book is hardly satisfying to those who have travelled 
already, it may have a mission of its own in teaching young 
people, and those who have hitherto stayed in England, some- 
thing of what there is for them to see beyond the Channel. 
It need not be said that the book is well written; it is also 
pretty and picturesque ; and the illustrations are good of their 
kind. It will make a useful and attractive Christmas present, 
and as such we recommend it to our readers. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Pcetical Works of Matthew Prior. A new edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by Reginald Brimley Johnson. 2 vols. (Bell and 
Sons.)—The peculiar merit of Prior has been better understood 
in our century than it was in his own. We read Prior solely 
for the sake of the “ lighter pieces ” which Dr. Johnson despised, 
and no one who has ever toiled through his “Solomon” will 
agree with John Wesley’s high estimate of that poem. “ Henry 
and Emma,” too, is now utterly dead, although Wesley termed 
it “inimitable,” and Cowper, a far better judge, declared that it 
was an “enchanting piece.” As a writer of occasional verses, 
the ease and charm of Prior are still perhaps unrivalled. There 
seems no effort in these vers de société, but there is the perfection 
of art, and we agree with Mr. Dobson that the poet is one of the 
best of English epigrammatists. Mr. Brimley Johnson, who has 
written a new memoir for Messrs. Bell and Sons’ Aldine edition 
of Prior, shows a mastery of his subject, and has a just 
perception of the poet’s place in literature. He praises 
his work with judgment, and is sufficiently alive to the defects 
of his verse and of his character. A redeeming trait in 
Prior was his love of children and their love for him; the 
most striking fact in connection with his career as a poet, is 
that he received £4,000 for the publication of his poems. Those 
were the days of Grub Street, but there were prizes to be won 
in the literary market, as Pope discovered on the publication 
of his “ Homer.’”* There were prizes, too, for men of letters in 
public life, and of these Prior had his share. 





The Earl of Carabas. By Aaron Watson and Lillian Westermann. 
8vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—We have here a curious combina- 
tion of the old and the new. The story is constructed on very 
familiar lines. A profligate young noble who marries in secret 
and deserts his wife, an heir who turns up to the discomfiture of 
the supposed successor to the title and estates, are well-known 
characters; nor has the machinery by which the due result is 
brought about much novelty about it. But the personages of the 
story are of the newest. Every one will recognise the editor of 
the Drury Lane Gazette, animated by a profound consciousness 
that he is the teacher of the world in general, and of Emperors, 
Popes, &c., in particular; Lord Cranbury, the bilious philan- 
thropist; Lord Ronald, who secedes from the Ministry without 
producing the effect which he hoped; Mr. Halliwels Romaine, 
author of “several gossiping articles in the Quarterlies;” and 
others that figure in these pages. The anecdotes, too, which en- 
liven the tale are certainly fresh, and so are the incidents of a 
labour demonstration, a trial of political offenders, and the like. 
The two authors ought to have been able to find out between 
them that a peer does not take his seat for the first time in the 
unceremonious way in which the new Marquis of Carabas (why 
this “ Puss-in-Boots”” name?) is represented as doing. The 
error is trivial, but when one undertakes to paint society, it is as 
well to have its incidents correct. 


Soteriology of the New Testament. By William Porcher Du Bose, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—Professor Du Bose gives in this volume a 
very able and closely reasoned exposition of New Testament 
teaching as to the person and work of Christ. The meaning of 
salvation, the manner in which Christ fulfils this divine purpose, 
the human personality of the divine Sonship of our Lord, the 
relation of the Sacraments to the scheme of salvation, are succes- 
sively treated in language which never fails either in precision 
or in devotional feeling. 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. By T. R. Cheyne, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Professor Cheyne’s object is one to be 
thoroughly commended. There must be criticism, and to a certain 
extent this criticism must be destructive. But it need not be 
destructive of devotion and reverence. We may have to acknow- 
ledge that the Bible narratives are not all of them historical, and 
yet be able to read them with all the edification that generations 
that were never touched with the modern spirit of inquiry drew 
fromthem. We must confess, however, that he does not make out 
his case. The “ David Narratives,” to which the first part of this 
volume is devoted, become, under this treatment, didactic 
fictions. The real David, we are told, was a wholly different 
person from the David of the story; but we are exhorted 
to feel that this makes no difference. Can it be so? We 
must own to utter disbelief. The David of the popular 
view is a God-inspired champion; the David of criticism is 
the hero of a religious romance. Does the one touch the reli- 
gious convictions in the same way as the other? Then take the 
Psalms, to which the second part is devoted. Arethey the same to 
us when they are assigned to the post-exilic, even to the Maccabean, 
period, and become pieces of literature instead of songs of reli- 





gious triumph? And how can the effect of the Messianic or 
prophetic character, which we are told no longer to accept, be 
supplied ? 

History of the English Landed Interest. By Russell M. Garnier. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Garnier has collected in this 
volume a great store of facts relating to the tenure and the culti- 
vation of land in England from the earliest times—for he begins 
with the “ era before the Roman occupation ”—down to the Revo- 
lution of 1688. He does not seem quite at home in his classical 
knowledge, not mentioning Pytheas of Massilia, whose account of 
Britain is the earliest extant, on p. 4. Xephilinus (sic) is a 
mistake for Xiphilinus. Generally, he underestimates the civili- 
sation of the Britain which Cesar attacked. It is not “certain 
that the people ran wild in the woods.” Some of their kings 
coined money. Nor were these and their people only “a fringe 
of civilised foreigners.” This period past, we find an improve- 
ment, though Mr. Garnier has a disposition to be discursive and 
digressive. He does not always discriminate between authorities. 
Commonly, he follows Thorold Rogers, and does fairly well in doing 
so; sometimes he is less happy in his guides. The later chapters are 
the most interesting. Some of the details of cultivation as it was 
actually carried on in various parts of England make a quite 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject. We 
should like to have seen a somewhat different arrangement. 
Separate chapters, or sections, given to tenure, cultivation, the 
legislation about labour, &c., would have made the result of our 
author’s most meritorious industry more generally available. 


Bygone Derbyshire. Edited by William Andrews. (F. Murray, 
Derby.)—Mr. Andrews has collected in this volume twenty odd 
papers by various writers on various places and persons connected 
with Derbyshire. Mr. F. Davis explains the name Derby, by the 
termination, to be Danish, and meaning the “ wild-beast village,” 
an etymology on which we prefer to suspend judgment. Haddon 
Hall and the Castles of Bolsover and Peveril are described, and 
the love-story of Dorothy Vernon and John Manners is told under 
the title of the “ Romance of Haddon Hall.” Mary, Queen of 
Scots, comes in, as having been imprisoned at Chatsworth, and as 
having taken the waters at Buxton for her health. Other 
interesting associations with the past belong to the county, and 
receive a treatment that is generally satisfactory from the various 
contributors to this volume. 

Come Live with Me and be My Love. By Robert Buchanan. 
(W. H. Heinemann.)—This is an effective pastoral, not of the 
Daphnis and Chloe kind, but with real men and maidens of the 
country-side. Mr. Buchanan chooses for his plot one of those 
games of cross-purposes which are common in fiction and not, 
perhaps, unknown in actual life. Geoffrey loves Catherine, 
Catherine loves George, who (fortunate man!) is also beloved by 
Bridget. This complication promises trouble, and it is increased 
by the malignant intervention of the “ Gaffer,” George’s father. 
The “Gaffer” strikes us as being the least successful of Mr. 
Buchanan’s characters. He has a melodramatic look. Such beings 
are capable of cruelties and meannesses beyond counting, but 
scarcely venture on the crime which this old man attempts to per- 
petrate. The rural circumstances of the story are given with 
considerable skill; the dialogue is vigorous; altogether, the story 
is a success. 

Sketches in Sunshine and Storm. By W.J. Knox Little. (Long- 
mans.)—Canon Knox Little describes his book as “ a collection of 
miscellaneous essays and notes of travel.” Perbaps if he had 
added “ portions of sermons,” he would not have been incorrect,— 
certainly some of his paragraphs have a rhetorical ring about 
them. In the first chapter, two or three pages are devoted to a 
description of Algiers; after that, the author tells the story of 
Geronimo, ‘the Martyr of Algiers,” interspersing it somewhat 
too copiously with moralisings of his own. About the Martyr 
himself there is very little, four or five pages perhaps; but what 
look like whole, or, to say the least, half sermons of Mr. Knox 
Little, are imbedded in the story. In “The Tombs of the Kings”’ 
the same course is followed, though the preaching is not quite so 
prominent ; and so it goes on through the whole book. Some- 
times we have more of the element of travel, sometimes more of 
history ; but we are never permitted to forget that the writer is a 
preacher. 

Seven Years in the Soudan. By Romolo Gessi Pasha. Edited 
by his son, Felix Gessi. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—It is 
not impossible that some of our readers may have taken a vow not 
to read another book about African affairs. Unless they are under 
a bond of this kind, which it would trouble their conscience to 
break, we recommend this volume. Romolo Gessi served as an 
interpreter with the English Staff in the Crimea. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Charles Gordon. Some years later the 
two met again in Roumania, where the family of Gessi’s 
father-in-law lived, and whither Gordon had come on the business 
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of marking out the frontier between Turkey and Russia. In 1873, 
Gordon (then appointed to the Government of the Egyptian 
Soudan), offered a post to his friend. Gessi accepted, and reached 
Africa early in 1874. He explored the Nile at Gordon’s request, 
resigned his commission on account of a quarrel with the 
authorities, and then took to exploring on his own account. 
Some little time after, Gordon sent him against the rebellion 
headed by Ziber Bey. Gessi performed his mission, inflicting a 
severe blow on the slave-trade. His friends think that he was 
badly treated by the Egyptian Government. However that may 
be, there can be no doubt that he was a very capable and high. 
minded man. 

Anthropological Religion. By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans.)— 
Professor Max Miiller prefixes to this, his second course of 
“ Gifford Lectures,” a preface in which he sets forth his view of 
miracles, and he devotes his first lecture to the subject of “ Free- 
dom of Religious Discussion,” and his second to ‘‘ Religious 
Toleration.” This attitude is due to the nature of the subject 
which he discusses; this is nothing less than the religion of the 
world as leading up to Christianity. He traverses, indeed, a long 
way before he reaches it. We have a summary of what he has to 
say about “ Physical Religion,” and, after this, a discussion of 
the leading religious ideas, such as the soul, the condition of the 
departed, thé relation of the divine and the human. Thus we are 
brought to the relation of Christianity to other faiths. Professor 
Max Miiller’s view would hardly satisfy an orthodox examiner. 
He does not, we take it, see an essential difference between Christ 
and other teachers. There was, we suppose him to hold, no more 
divinity in Christ than in the other men. All the structure of 
Christian life comes to the ground when this support is withdrawn. 


New Fragments. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (Longmans.)—It is 
needless to say that there is some excellent reading in this volume. 
Professor Tyndall discourses on the “Sabbath,” a lecture de- 
livered, not without courage, considering its contents, in Scotland ; 
on Goethe's “ Farbenlehre” (theory of colours); on Count Rum- 
ford (Benjamin Thomson), the Founder of the Royal Institution ; 
on Louis Pasteur ; and, not to speak of other subjects, on Thomas 
Young. The name will, it is probable, suggest little to many 
readers. Nevertheless, Thomas Young was a man of extraordinary 
versatility of genius. An eminent classical scholar, a great 
mathematician, a physicist of no small eminence, a physician of 
repute, he crowned the edifice of these remarkable achievements 
by his discoveries in the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
—discoveries for which he has hardly received his due share of 
credit. Professor Tyndall makes a most interesting story out of 
his career. Not the least interesting of the Fragments is that 
which contains the writer’s reminiscences of Carlyle, of whom he 
saw much in his later days. We must not forget to mention 
the “ Alpine Jottings,” highly attractive descriptions of mountain 
experiences. 


Every-Day Life on the Railroad. By W.J. Gordon. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—In this volume is reprinted a series of papers 
which originally appeared ir the Leisure Hour. They contain a vast 
variety of useful and curious informatiom. We hear, for instance, 
that at Euston each booking-clerk takes on an average £50,000 in 
the year, and that the London and North-Western Company uses 
fifty tons weight of tickets in the year. Each collector, again, on an 
average, has to know the faces of 650 season-ticket holders. Hence 
the unreasonableness of a holder objecting to show. Still, the 
collectors often want manners. They ought to pass an examina- 
tion in them before they are appointed. A soft voice is an 
“excellent thing” in them, as in a woman. A strange fact 
is told us about the coal traffic. At first it was considered 
discreditable! At Weedon there was a screen “behind which 
coal was furtively transferred from the canal barges” to 
the waggons. Now it is the most profitable of all goods. 
Milk is a comparatively recent addition to the list of articles 
carried. It comes from Swindon at the rate of a penny a 
gallon, or about threepence per ton per mile. Engines afford some 
remarkable details of information. One engine, the ‘ Lightning,’ on 
the Great Western Railway, ran 816,600 miles before she was re- 
built; curiously enough, another, constructed at the same time and 
on the same model, ran rather less than half. Platforms are another 
interesting subject. We are told that the present South-Eastern 
system, with its Charing Cross and Cannon Street Stations, is 
“an old South-Western project.” If so, the South-Western was 
lucky in not getting its way. Never was there a more useless 
expenditure of money than on the two South-Eastern stations 
with their costly bridges. It takes twenty minutes to get out of 
London; the fares are extravagantly high ; and the rolling-stock 
kept down, because interest has to be paid on the millions which 
these follies cost. We have given a few samples of a most 
readable book. 

A Brilliant Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. 





3 vols. (Hutchinson and Co.)—We do not often get such good, 
careful work in novels as Mrs. Chetwynd has put forth in 4 
Brilliant Woman. From the first to the last page it is well 
written, and worth reading, and abounds in little descriptive 
touches of landscapes, houses, and people, that bring country-life 
and country-people before us with unusual distinctness. The hero 
and heroine are led by a third person to believe themselves more 
in love than they really are, they marry, but do not understand each 
other—indeed, neither do we, nor, we believe, Mrs. Chetwynd— 
there are troubles, but, finally, just as they realise that they love 
each other, matters right themselves. Both Cyril and Maria 
Burlington are drawn with such care that they become very real 
to the reader ; and this, despite a certain obscurity about them ; 
and the gradual attraction which both experience when relations 
become strained, is very subtly rendered. The background of 
county society is, to us, almost the best part of A Brilliant Woman, 
so true and characteristic is it,and all the more effective from 
being quiet in tone, though not without a relish of humorous 
situations. So correct is the atmosphere of society and good 
breeding, that Maria’s mistakes, though they do but result from 
the want of warnings, appear exaggerated; indeed, some of them 
are too far-fetched. As a specimen of the vulgar jin de siécle 
genus, Flora Harrington is a capital sketch. A Brilliant Woman, 
with its quiet, reflective, and occasionally incisive style, reminds 
us of the work of a famous contemporary novelist, and has also 
the similarity that, while it reveals great knowledge of life, it 
breathes a most delightful refinement, being a novel that any one 
might read with advantage and pleasure. 

Through the Land of the Aztecs. By “A Gringo.” (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The anonymous “ Gringo” gives us a very fair, 
observant, and interesting description of the life and manners of 
the Mexicans, from the standpoint of a kindly though critical 
traveller. We presume the “Gringo” to be an American, for he 
has the acuteness and intelligent observation peculiar to the in- 
habitants of the States. He sums up the Mexicans as having a 
“little of everything,” a definition certainly as accurate as any 
we are likely to get. The Mexicans, perhaps, have the various 
qualities of the Spanish Americans in a rather more concentrated 
form than any of their neighbours, and this doubtful individuality, 
now that they have quieted down, may yet make a people of them. 
The “Gringo” admired the scenery and was struck with the 
great wealth of the country, but he has naturally much more to 
say about the life of the towns. On the whole, though there is too 
much of the guide-book about the descriptions, the reader will 
get a distinctly favourable idea of Mexico, its people, and its 
resources. 

The Fever of Life. By Fergus Hume. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The plot of Mr. Fergus Hume’s novel is good, as most 
of his plots are, and the situations many of them dramatic and 
strong. The average novel does not depend so much on tragical 
scenes as The Fever of Life, but on quieter and less stirring life ; 
but Mr. F. Hume has altered his usual style of fiction in such a 
manner as to cater for the readers of both. There is a little too 
much flippancy, too much slang, and a want of consistency about 
the style; but we have, of course, some capital sketches of nine- 
teenth-century types, and some very good dialogue. In his anxiety 
not to have too much detail as to clues and crimes, the author 
makes one or two slips, and, having once begun an analysis, leaves 
over-much to be filled in by the reader. However, The Fever of 
Life has a distinctly fine character in the half-savage woman, 
whose strongest passion is love for her daughter,—her mixture of 
civilised and savage instincts is drawn with considerable skill. 
As an essay in novel-writing, this two-volume novel holds out a 
refreshing promise. 

A Lost Soul. By W.L. Alden. (Chatto and Windus.)—A man 
who lives a selfish, scientific life—a mere automaton, he calls 
himself—wakes up to the fact that he has a soul and can sin. 
The cause of this is a woman found frozen in a glacier—a woman 
three hundred years old—whom he resuscitates. ‘The rest of the 
story, and how out of jealousy he murders her, persuading him- 
self that she has in truth lost her soul, the author tells in a 
manner not devoid of power. The character of the soulless 
woman, a Venetian, is typical of the sixteenth-century non-moral 
Italian nobility. Goring, the Englishman, is a modern man 
equally soulless,—a trifle too overdrawn, in fact. The story is 
short, and the characters good, and the idea of the motive well 
worked out, and the whole makes a good half-hour’s reading. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. By E. J. Goodman. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—There is something inexpressibly ghastly in the idea 
of an autobiography of a man who, while mad, murders his friend. 
Apart from this feeling, one may well admire the skill with which 
the first suspicion of the reader is lulled and then fastened on 
another individual. This, indeed, is developed into a really admir- 
able study of the effect of prejudice on our judgment of the moral 
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character of others. John Gregory becomes in the eyes of Oscar 
Ford the most awful criminal it is possible for man to be; his 
character is reserved, he is given to casuistry, and has all the 
characteristics of crime. A certain want of precaution, and the 
apparent callousnesss of the man, ever leave a lingering doubt, it 
is true; but to the very last the true secret is kept with much 
cleverness. Mr. Goodman betrays a want of thorough acquaintance 
with legal and criminal procedure,—not that such matter is neces- 
sary to a novel; but we must either have very little, or if there be 
more, it must be plausible. 

Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. E. Kennard. 3vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—A man piqued by the marriage of a woman who had 
always waited, and got tired of waiting, for a declaration of love, 
proposes to an almost unknown girl, who accepts him as a way 
out of money difficulties, for her mother must undergo an exe 
pensive operation. Such is the plot of Mrs. Kennard’s novel, 
as sound as most novel-plots perhaps; and, indeed, Wedded to Sport 
is one of the most satisfactory of the writer’s productions. There 
is less that is disagreeable than we have grown accustomed to in 
sporting novels, and the heroine is a really well-drawn character. 
We had hoped, indeed, that she would escape the fate so general 
to female heroines, but alas! almost at the end of the story she 
falls in love with a stranger while her husband yet lives. The 
description of the life the husband and wife lead—he a sporting 
brute, she a refined, sensitive, though strong character—is very 
well done, and not over-drawn. The scene at the dinner-party, 
after the steeplechase, is very good indeed. It is all in unusually 
good taste, told with restraint, and could be read by almost 
anybody. 

Hymns for Children. By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. (Isbister 
and Co.)—We welcome with pleasure a little volume of Hymns 
for Children, by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. He dedicates it to two 
of his own children in the words: “ As a small part of a great debt 
I owe to children for the blessings daily derived from them, I offer 
them the following hymns of Him who gave them the supreme 
place both in heart and in His scheme of the world’s regenera- 
tion.” The true lovers of children will not find fault with us if 
we earnestly recommend this little volume without much criti- 
cism. Mr. Waugh is far too modest to claim great poetical gifts ; 
but his verses do not lack the sentiment which is at the root of 
poetry, and are indeed full of true feeling, and eminently fitted to 
rouse religious thought in those for whom they are intended. 
We hope the little book will be ordered by all lovers of children,— 
not one at a time, but in reasonably large numbers, and spread 
abroad through the land wherever little children live, that they may 
learn to love and reverence the name of Christ, and to associate 
with religion their great English friend and protector, the author 
of this volume, Mr. Benjamin Waugh. The book is for all 
children, whether rich or poor, and may indeed be read with 
profit by any one. We give two of the hymns, which strike us as 
especially appropriate for this season :— 

« WINTER (No. 88, p. 108). 
‘Summer and winter shall not cease.’ 
Say, why does God send winter All dark and pain show goodness, 
And all its dreary hours ? For God is always love, 


Why does He strip the forests, Both here in earth's drear winter, 
And bury all the flowers? And Paradise above. 


We know He has good reason, 
For He does all things well, 
Though foolish human wisdom And when His ways distress us, 
That reason cannot tell. To trust Him but the more.” 


**Brrps tn WIinTER (No, 87, p. 107). 
‘Not one of them is forgotten before God.’ 


’Twas God who made some bushes And God is always thoughtful 
For ever green to be, And kindly everywhere. 


He trained the leafy ivy ne 
About the leafless tree. ioe ay ny ek erg 


Did He then think of Winter, We must be kind and thoughtful, 
And shelter for the bird ? -_ And do the works of love. 
Such thought seems much like Jesus, $4430 thiete § 
And He was God we’ve heard, ee palees 


And Jesus, too, has told us And till the Spring is with us 
A sparrow is God’s care, Our morning meal must share,” 


It should be noticed that the hymns can be sung to certain tunes, 
of the names and books of which there is a list at the end of the 
volume, which will add greatly to its value for schools. 

Friends for Life. By Blanche A. L. Garoock. (Glen and Hall.)— 
Here we have the career of a young girl who is brought up alone 
in a house with a bachelor uncle, detailed to us by means of her 
diary and that of a girl-friend. She is, of course, a young heathen, 
and the terror of her more staid acquaintances. How she im- 
proves steadily till she is happily married, is to be read in the 
pages of Friends for Life,—and fairly good reading it is too, 
though often tedious; and occasionally her irreligion is rather 
too coarsely and, one might almost say, blasphemously brought 
forward. The heroine, whatever she may be, certainly never pre- 
tends to be a lady; but, as a character, she is a possibility. 


By Bartram Mitford. 


Tis wisest just to trust Him, 
*Tis happiest to adore. 


’Tween Snow and Fire. (Heinemann.)— 


A strong and vivid story is this tale, another “ Romance of the ! 





Cape,” indeed. We are introduced to three actors in the drama— 
Carhayes, a farmer; Milne, his cousin; and Eanswith, the wife of 
Carhayes—and the plot is summed up in the fact that Milne loves 
his cousin’s wife. Carhayes is a strong, absolutely fearless, and 
hot-tempered John Bull, rough and overbearing to a high degree ; 
Milne a cultured, quiet, wise, and essentially well-balanced and 
self-controlled man, of great courage and nerve; and the wife 
is everything noble and refined, but apparently gives way without 
an effort to her love for Milne. Mr. Mitford plays the character 
of the two men off against each other with admirable effect. 
A Kaffir war intervenes, and we are carried by the author through 
stirring scenes and fights, and finally undergo a cruel suspense 
when the two men are prisoners. Further details we will not, in 
fairness to such a striking and moving finale, divulge, but we can- 
not help thinking it a mistake to get rid of Carhayes’so summarily 
after such an arduous search for him,—the others come off too 
easily to please most readers. As for Mr. Mitford’s delineation of a 
man of the stamp of Carhayes, it is undeniably powerful and lifelike, 
a far more striking and fascinating character, be it said, than the 
clever, many-sided Eustace Milne, about whom there is a touch of 
the fin-de-siécle. The very simplicity, and the characteristically 
British courage of Carhayes, are impressed upon us with 
astonishing reality, and the final happiness of the lovers is to the 
reader much against the grain. Not that Eustace Milne is devoid 
of interest ; the contrast between the almost overmastering in- 
clination of the man and his performances under the spur of 
naturally manly and noble instincts and a conscience, is well 
rendered. If we have a fault to find, it is with the love-making 
and Mrs. Carhayes, whom we can only suppose a woman of noself- 
respect, though she does her husband no wrong in act. The story 
would have done equally well without many of the scenes between 
the two, for the descriptions of Cape life and the war, the Kaffirs, 
and the adventures of the volunteer mounted corps, are full of 
vitality and picturesqueness. Certainly, if novelists can turn out 
romances with such fascinating local colouring as these South 
African stories, we can well understand the hold which the Cape 
seems to have on the general imagination. 


Rosni Harvey. By Hannah Lynch. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—There could hardly be a better illustration of the dis- 
advantages of the three-volume system than that provided by 
this novel. It is clearly the work of an able and cultivated 
woman ; it is both a thoughtful and a well-written book; and yet 
it is robbed of more than half of its legitimate effectiveness by being 
spun out to about double its legitimate length. Rosni Harvey, 
who, though strong-minded enough to make a hobby of undivine 
philosophy, as expounded by Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer, is 
a very attractive girl, becomes engaged to her brother’s tutor, 
who deserts her to make a match which he considers more 
advantageous to his interests. In the company of a feminine 
cousin she takes an excursion up the Mediterranean, and on the 
steamer finds a second lover, who is both more estimable and 
more loyal than the faithless Randal Lismore, and to him she is 
eventually married. This is the whole story, and it will be felt 
that it is a slender Atlas for a three-volume world. The author 
feels it not less keenly than her readers, and the prolonged story 
of the voyage, introducing a group of people who have not the 
slightest hold upon the action, is padding undisguised. In an 
inferior kind of book this would not matter, but Rosni Harvey 
might have been so much better than it is, and its defect is there- 
fore specially jrritating. The heroine with the extraordinary 
Christian name is a really well-conceived character, and as we 
have said, the writing throughout the novel is excellent. 


Marton House; or, a Twofold Quest. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Chiswell. (J. Masters and Co.)—Archdeacon Chiswell is very 
happy in some of his descriptions of society life in the country, 
and there is considerable liveliness and freshness in the dialogue. 
It is this, and not the plot, which is not a strong one, that makes 
Marton House a distinctly readable novel. One of the characters, 
an Army captain, is a really amusing individual, and the author 
makes the best of him; indeed, we almost think we should recog- 
nise him if we met him in the flesh. 

The Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century ; including the History of 
the Edict of Nantes, from its Enactment in 1598 to its Revocation in 
1685. By Charles Tylor. (Simpkin Marshall and Co.)—Mr. 
Tylor has set himself to write a history of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, but he evidently lacks the impartial spirit with 
which such investigations must be conducted. He does not go 
to the bottom of the subject, and yet he has taken more care than 
is usual in such books, enough to make one wish that he had 
decided to do the whole thing thoroughly. The Revocation was 
a fatal mistake; but if Mr. Tylor had reflected on the general 
quietness of France throughout the persecution, he would, perhaps, 
have recognised that at one time there was more to be said in its 
favour than now appears. Michel has shown that Louis had certain 
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clear aims of a religious and political kind; his religious views 
were no doubt much affected by the change which came over the 
Court in 1666; and it is quite clear that the Huguenots formed a 
distinct and dangerous party in the State, and that their existence 
conflicted with the then prevailing notions of statesmanship. All 
this part of the subject finds but a slight echo in Mr. Tylor’s book, 
which is strongest in its descriptions of the sufferings of the 
Huguenots. Mr. Tylor would have done well to have consulted 
Mr. BR. L. Poole’s work on the Huguenot emigration, both for its 
references to French local histories which are worth consulting, 
and for its general estimate of the religious and political situa- 
tion. M. Monod’s catalogue, also, would have supplemented the 
authorities. In a second edition, p. 316 may with advantage be 
reconsidered. » 


The Tuscan Republics: Florence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca, with 
Genoa. By Belle Duffy. (Fisher Unwin, London; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) —We fully appreciate the difficulty of compressing 
the necessary amount of information into the limits of the space 
at the disposal of any writer for the “ Story of the Nations ” series. 
Illustrated, indexed, carefully and succinctly compiled as is this 
volume, it remains, we are afraid, too bald for reading and too 
brief for reference. Its use will be with teachers or for tourists, 
who may fill up its meagre outlines, and, keeping its well-arranged 
skeleton, may endeavour to clothe this with some characteristic 
life. It will thus make a good text-book, though, by itself, 
perhaps it would scarcely be attractive enough to introduce any 
one to the study of the communistic problems; and we think that, 
without destroying the proportion of her drawing, greater judg- 
ment might have been exercised by the writer in putting in her 
light and shade. But, as she says :—‘‘ As an example of sudden, 
spontaneous growth, yielding original and splendid social results, 
the Italian republics are unique in history...... the commune 
itself becomes an unit of fascinating individuality and force. Taken 
altogether, there are no more instructive examples of self-help 
and self-destruction, of rapid rise and complete extinction, than 
are offered by the Commonwealths which for five hundred years 
controlled the destinies of Tuscany and Liguria.” 

New Epirions.—Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Osgood.) A Way in the Wilderness. By Maggie Swan. (Part- 
ridge.) ——Cousin Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Partridge.)—— 
Sk-tches by Boz. By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan.) 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Ready this day, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TIMES’ OPINION.—‘ This tale of the Down country is, in several 
respects, remarkable...... Tbe author has the faculty of recording the language 
and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should be 
enough to lift the book into notice.’” 








THE OBSERVER.—“ If the author is a new writer—which we are strongly 
inclined to dvubt—a bright star has appeared on the Jiterary horizon, for ‘ Dark’ 
is one of the three or four finest works of fiction that have heen published during 
the present season.” 


FROM ONE GENERATION to 


ANOTHER. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “The Slave of the 
Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” &. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—*“ The book is a good book.”” 
BLACK AND WHITE.—‘' Mr. Merriman has undeniable talent for social 
description a: d satire.” 
COURT JOURNAL.—“ A remarkable book, and one that should on no account 
be missed.” 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SCOTT’S 
“ FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTI- 


ANITY: an Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CuaruEs 
NrEwTOoN S&cort. 


Ready this day, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 116. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing :—‘‘ Mrs. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN.” By 
S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah,”’ ‘Court Royal,” &c. Chaps. 34 to 
37.—“‘ Naturr Stupies.”” By a Son of the Marshes.—‘* Maryr,.”—‘‘ Cr. 
cLops In Lonpon.”—‘‘ STRANGERS, AND TAKEN In.”’—‘‘ Memory.’’ Unpub- 
lished Poem by Charlotte Bronté.—‘‘ Hatesv.”—‘‘ TuE Countess Rapwna.” 
By W. E. Norris, Author of “Matrimony,’’ ** Heaps of Money,” &&. Chaps. 


29 to 32. id 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“TIME’S REVENGES,” the New 
Novel by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” is now ready, in 


3 vols., at all Libraries. 


“A brisker, brighter, fresher story has not come from Mr, Murray’s pen 
A drama of remarkable variety and vivacity.’—Scotsman, 


ALSO NOW TO BE HAD FROM EVERY LIBRARY, 
The MASTER of ST. BENEDICT’S. By 


Avay St. Ausrn, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” &c. 2 vols, 
“The book is as smartly written and as pungent as its pred s. The 
characters are all creatures of flesh and blood. The novel well sustains the 
reputation which Mr. St. Aubyn has previously achieved.”’—Scottish Leader, 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By Mrs. B. M. 


Croker, Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville.’”’ 3 vols. Second Edition. 
“ Mrs, Croker always writes brightly, and always entertains her readers. ‘A 
Family Likeness’ may safely be recommended.” —Speaker, 


MRS. JULIET, By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. 
** A fresh, attractive, and decidedly entertaining story.”,—Athenzum, 


GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Epwarp H. 


Coorer. 2 vols. 
“There is a good deal of plain holding the mirror up to nature in * Geoffory 
Hamilton.’...... he chapters have many brilliant strokes of character-painting, 
and the book keeps its interest well sustained until the end.”’—Scotsman, 


LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By Mrs. 


HunGerrorp, Author of * Molly Bawn,” &. 2 vols. (Shortly. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NOVELS. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
Round the Galley-Fire. Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
In the Middle Watch. On the Fo’ks’le Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape. An Ocean Tragedy. 
A Book for the Hammock. | My Shipmate Louise, 
Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ | Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


The DREAM, By Emite Zota, Author of 


“The Downfall,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by Georges Jeanniot. Orown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 
“One of the most beautiful idyls in the langnage.”’—Tablet. 


BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant ALLEN, Author 


of ‘‘ The Duchess of Powyslang,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d. 
“** Blood Royal’ is a charming story, and will be read with interest from the 
first page to the last.” —Pleasures. 


SUSY. By Brer Harrs, Author of “ A Waif 


of the Plains,’’ &c. With 2 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 61. 
“A capital novel...... full also of a delicious naiveté...... The plot is of absorbing 
interest, and the book is in all respects worthy of the author of ‘ The Luck of 
Roaring (amp.’ **—Morning Leader, 
A 


The BLUE RIBBON of the TURF. 
By 


Chronicle of the Race for the Derby; with Brief Accounts of the Oaks. 
Louis H. Curzon. Oheaner Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
"FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. By 


Dick Donovan, 


“JOHN FORD; and HIS HELPMATE. By 


Frank BARRETT. 


“FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 
The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. By 


Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, [Shortly. 





























* In cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By 


CuHaRLFS RRADE. With an Introduction by WaLtterR Brsant, Elzevir 
Kdition, 4 vols. post 8vo, each with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top, 14s. 
the set. Shortly. 


The WANDERING JEW: a Christmas 


Carol. By Rosert Bucuanan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“The wonderful brilliancy of some of the pictures and the really extraordinary 
power of some of the separate passages.”” —Glasgow Herald. 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dos- 


son. A New Edition, with Four Portraits. Crown 8vq, buckram, 6s. 


Hand-made Paper Edition of Works by Richard Jefferies. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. | The OPEN AIR. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


A New Edition of these three books, printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in buckran, gilt top, 6s. each. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM (1893). Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gi't, 503. 




















WALFORD’S SHILLING|WALFORD’S SHILLING 
PEERAG4# (1893). HOUSE COMMONS (1893). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING 


SHILLING | WALFORD’S 
BARONETAGE (1893). KNIGHTAGE (1893). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGH, and HOOSE of COM- 
MONS (1893). Royal s2mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 53, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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A. & C. 
THE DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 


Price 5s. 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 





THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 
WAVERLEY. [llustrated by Charles Green. 
GUY MANNERING. [Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
The ANTIQUARY. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 
ROB ROY. Illustrated by Lockhart Bogle, 


Prospectus, containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the Illustrations, may be had 
on application to the Publishers. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The LAST TOUCHES, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 








A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Lindsay. 2 


vols. crown 8v0, cloth, price 21s. 


ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. 


Hume. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





By Fergus 





The DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. By Hume 


Nisser. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ds, 





STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated with 


Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 





The PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW, and other 


Stories. By Lady Linpsay. Crown 8vo, cloth, price is. 





UNDER TWO SKIES: a Collection of Stories. 


By E. W. Hornune. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





BORN in EXILE. By George Gissing. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


CATMUR’S CAVES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 





By Richard Dowling. 


The STORY of a STRUGGLE. By Elizabeth 


GILKISON. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 


BLACK’ 








UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS. By W.S. Lach- 


Szyrma. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 





London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho 


S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The MEMORABILIA of JESUS, com- 
monly called the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By 
WitutiaM Wynne Peyton. Large crown 8vo, 
c.uth, price 10s. 6d. 





SKETCHES from EASTERN HIS- 
TORY. By Turovor Noxpexr, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of =trass. 
burg, Translated by Joan SUTHERLAND BLAck, 
M.A. Dewy 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 





HYMNS: their History and Develop- 
ment in theGreek and Latin Churches, Germany, 
and Great. Britain, By Rounpe.t, Earl of Sel- 
borne, Fecap. Svo, cloth, price 33. 6d, 





EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 


Joun Burwyet, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103, 6d. 





DRAWING and ENGRAVING: a 


Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and 
Practice By Puitie Ginpert HaMERTON, R.P.E, 
With numerous Illustrations selected or com- 
nage igs by the Author. Fcap, 4to, cloth, price 
2ls. net. 





HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By 


Tuomas Kirxup. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 





JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of GEO- 
LOGY. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Edited by 
A. J, Jukes-Browne, B.A., F.G.8. Illustrated. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE and FAMILY RELA- 


TIONS : a Manual of Practical Law, By NsBvILL 
Geary. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d, 





RAILWAYS: a Manual of Practical 


Law. By F. M. Preston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 





A STRING of BEADS: Verses for 


Children, By Lady Linpsay. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 53. 





The REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. HENRY MIpDDLETON, Slade Professor of 
Fine Art, Di: ector of the Fitz-William Museum, 
and Fellow of King’s Coliege, Cambridge. With 
102 Wood-Engravings and 4 Culoured Plans, In 
2 vols, Post 8vo, price 253, 





OUR LIFE in the SWISS HIGH 
LANDS. By Joun AppINGTON Symonps and his 
Daughter Margaret. Idustrated, crown 8vo, 
price 7s, 6d, 





O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Ninth Edition. Edited by Jonny 
Lomas. With Plans and Maps. Crown 8vo, 
price 152, 





APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE to 
the UNITED STATES andCANADA. Illustrated 
with Railway Maps, Plans ot Cities, aad numer- 
ous Views. Crown 8y0, price lus. 6d, 





— 


'BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENG- 


LAND and WALES. A Series of County Maps 
and Plans, with Descriptive Index and stutistical 
Notes. Edited by JouN BaRTHOLUMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Dewy 8vo, 73. 6d. 


Square, W. 
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MACLEHOSE’S' LIST. 


THIS DAY, 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures, 


Delivered before the University of St. Andrews in 1890-92. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, 


M.A. Oxon., LLD., D.C.L., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


WORKS 


ESSAYS in LITERATURE 


SOPHY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


VOL. I.—Dante in his Relation to the Theology and Ethics of the Middle 
Ages—Goethe and Philosophy—Rousseau—Wordsworth—The Problem of Philo- 


sophy at the Present Time—The Genius of Carlyle. 
VOL, II.—Cartesianism—Metaphysics. 


Each volume may be had separately, price 5s. net. 


“ Mr, Caird’s literary appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and penetra- 
ting. while his speculative discussions exhibit a profound grasp of metaphysic.” 


—Times. 





BY THE 
and PHILO- 


SAME 





AUTHOR. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32:, 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
EMMANUEL KANT. 


“It is quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution 
that has yet been made by an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s 
whole philosophical achievements.” —Mind. 

‘* At last we have in English a critical exposition of ‘The Critical Philosophy 
of Kant,’ which, for thoroughness and ability, can hold up its head before any 
similar attempt in other languages.’’—Academy, 





THIS DAY, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


By HUGH WALKER, MA., 


Professor of English in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


VOL. I.—The Reformation to the Union. 


VOL. II.—The Union to Sir Walter Scott. 





Just out, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


JAMES BROWN, D.D., St. James’ 
Church, Paisley.—SERMONS. With a Biogra- 
phical Sketch by his Son, Crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait and View of the Interior of St. James’ 
Church. Crown 8vo, 5+. 

“A striking volume of sermons.”’—Athenzum. 


“This memorial volume is a piece of sound literary 
work, and is not to be confounded with the common 
class of sermon books.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. 
BROWN. 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PRO- 
BATIONER. Being the Memoir of Thomas 
Davidson, with his Poems and Letters. By the 
late James Brown, D.D., St. James’ Church, 
Paisley, Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 


** A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead 
ere his prime. Hus poems are as beautiful as flowers 
or birds.’—Dr. JouHn Brown, Author of ** Rab and 
his Friends.” 


LIFE of WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., of Irvine, with Extracts from his Letters 
and Poems. By the late James Brown, D.D. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 
Two Portraits, 53. 

“This memoir is one to have, to study, and to go 
to frequently.”’—Cambridge Express. 


MARTIN LUTHER; GERMAN 
STUDENT LIFE; POETRY. From the Manu- 
scripts of the late Rev. WiLLIam B, ROBERTSON, 
D.D., of Irvine, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 

“For the Luther lecture alone I would say to 
every young man, buy this book and begin to read it. 

It is simply an ideal book for a young fellow.”— 

Christian Leader. 
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